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NOTES. 


LEASE renew at once. 


As we stated last month no names of sub- 
scribers will be kept on our list after their terms 
have expired. If you cannot pay promptly please 
notify us whether you desire your name continued 
as a subscriber. 


Atadinner given by the Boston Authors’ Club 
recently, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, although nearly 
; eighty four years old, presided and was as spon- 
taneous in wit as ever. Introducing Col. T. W. 
} @ Higginson,the first vice-president, as a speaker, she 
& said, “I will now call »pon my much respected and 

meme highly-valued vice.” Whereupon he rose and said, 
“Mrs. Howe’s virtues always speak for themselves. It is only on 
rare occasions that she parades a vice.” During the exercises Mr. 
Bliss Perry, editor of the “Atlantic Monthly,” in partially apologiz- 
ing for the non-appearance of Gilbert Parker, said, “If he were 
here, we would gladly give him ‘The Rightof Way.’” “Yes,anda 
place among the ‘Seats of the Mighty,’” put in Mrs. Howe. 


Not many magazines live to print their three-thousandth num- 
ber, yet the issue of “The Living Age” for January 4, 1902, bears 
that number on its title-page. Founded by the late Mr. E. Littell 
in 1844, this magazine has carried to its readers every Saturday for 
nearly fifty-eight years whatever was freshest, most important and 
most interesting in the whole field of foreign periodical literature. 
Dear, dear, but we do not want to live to publish our No. 3000! 


The “Massachusetts Directory of Club Speakers” is to be issued 
earlier this year than usual so as to be of use to club committees 
for their next season. Miss Whittier will have charge of it again 
this year, and no one is better fitted to make such a compilation. 
It was very usef.! last year and will be more so this coming 
one. Full particulars may be fouad on page 200. 


We are frequently appealed to for study programs. The “Bay 
View Magazine,” of Flint, Mich., publishes some excellent ones 


every month. 
Take your choice of routes to California. All roads lead there 
this spring. 
Only three months now to the biennial. 


“ Going to Los Angeles?” 


You Love Dogs ? 


THEN READ 


DEVOTED FRIEND, THE DOG” 


By SARAH K. BOLTON 
Price, $1.50 
The best book on dogs ever published. Beautifully illustrated and charming) - 
written. For sale atall booksellers 


Published by L. C, PAGE & CO., BOSTON 
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“THE MELLOWING OF OCCA- 
SION.” 


» Tt 1S the custom to cry out against the lack of 

originality in woman; and it is quite true that those 
who have achieved it have first known the blessed- 
® ness of solitude. It isthe only way. It is difficult 
for the average woman to realize it, but she either 
takes too much or gives too much to her friends. 
But the best and truest friendships are perhaps 
those which cannot stand the crucial test of a per- 
petual companionship. Just because one happens 
to know the power of giving out much, of feeling 
intensely, of being for the time so very much to 
those for whom she cares—precisely for this rea- 
son will she need at times to draw into herself, to 
go away, to be alone, to rest. 


Especially is this true if those friends have the sympathetic 
temperament which takes its color partly from its surroundings. 
Your happiness, then, becomes partly theirs; they share in your 
anxiety, your sorrow, your depression—in everything, in fact, that 
belongs to you. In like manner they compel you to feel with them; 
and the result, perhaps, hardly recognized at the time, is to make 
you aware that you have been interested most intensely, that you 
have given out without intending it, something almost too intimate 
and too much your own to be so given. 


Some of the bitterest lessons in life are learned through such 
intimacies. Sometimes we refuse to recognize those friends who 
take all and give nothing, until they have absorbed everything and 
we are left like a dry sponge to realize their unfaithfulness. But it 
is through such lessons that we come to know the chaff from the 
wheat and to realize the need of an inner strength which shall 
enable us to stand upon our own feet. Hence it is that even friends 
who know each other through and through, and who are congenial 
down to the very lightest mood, ought still to shun a life that will 
bring them into too close relationship and prevent their individual 


development. 


Women have been slow to realize this. For generations 
women have been sheltered, protected and cared for until they have 
been contented to dwell in a state of contented babyhood. Think 
for an instant of a buy, surrounded from infancy with the influences 
that have enveloped girlhood. Keep him done up in cotton wool 
throughout childhood and youth, taught never to raise his voice 
for fear of being “unladylike,” never to assert his rights, never to 
be himself and to accept without question the decisions and opin- 
ions of others on all topics outside the nursery. Repeat this expe- 
rience with successive generations of boys, and where would your 
“superiority of man” be? 


On the other hand, let your girls out into the sunlight and air, 
teach them the free use of muscles and mind and reprove them not 
if, in the beginning, they are crude, and women will cease to be 
the complacent and gregarious beings they have been; they will 
cease to worship the fetich of Who is Who and What is What; 
they will cease to fear the awful and unblinking eye of Society and 
be ready to seek and find themselves. 


Women are needed in all good work more today than ever be- 
fore. Let us remember, then, the more we are in ourselves the 
*sore we can do for others. There is nothing greater in life, noth- 
' g greater in Christianity than this great principle of service and 
| ve fer others. Kindliness, helpfulness, service; these three 
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were never more needed than now. The great-hearted, sym- 
pathetic, charitable, brave, intelligent woman is needed every. 
where, in the home as much, yes, more than in public service. It 
is hers to enlarge her own horizons and to lose her pettiness by 
loyal, intelligent service. The narrow, self-centered mother can- 
not do for her family what the mother does who possesses a trained 


and logical mind. 


We forget that a wise prophet spoke of the time to think as 
well as the time to sing and the time to dance. And we need to 
stop and think more than we need to do any of these other things. 
It is not only the value of the moral judgment which suffers 
from a lack of privacy and individual freedom; it is the quality of 
the feminine mind itself which degenerates by overcrowding. 
When a woman learns to tarn her back upon the common the 
regular, the accepted and prove for herself the blessedness of 
solitude, she learns to find her mental balance. 


“ The love or hatred of solitude,” says Schopenhauer, “ does 
not depend on the good or evil disposition of the heart, but on the 
natural wealth or poverty of the mind.” Let us go farther and say 
it depends also upon the amount of mental discipline and the 
habit of standing upon one’s own intellectual feet. We need to 
love the silence of the stars and the blackness of midnight. We 
need the courage to face ourselves in the blessedness of solitude. 
What the crowd gives is only an average, a commonplace good- 
ness ; let us be strong enough to seek acquaintanceship with the 
highest by the only legitimate path, which is marked “ Solitude,” 
and be thankful if it be not hedged about by thorns and thick 
darkness. 

To the woman who would be individual, who wants to be an 
inspiration and a beneficence, there is but one message: Be not 
afraid of yourself; get acquainted with the deeps of your own 
nature; face the shortcomings of your own spirit. Go into the 
open country alone if you can; if not, take a little time out of every 
twenty-four hours to think. Just asthe observance of the Sabbath 
is a wise thing from a physiological standpoint, so are self-com- 
munion anc its breathing spaces a blessing to the individual. 


As I have said before and say often, it rests with the woman 
herself whether she will be like a rose tree, full of brightness and 
fragrance,a help, a comfort and an inspiration; or whether she 
will degenerate into a mere replica of other women who wear good 
clothes, do and say the conventional, commonplace thing and are 
as uninteresting as a sunset withouta flush of color. Are we 
“building ourselves fairy palaces proof against all adversity?” as 
Ruskin says. Are we learning the continuous habit of serious con- 
secutive thought and clearing our minds from the loose-fibred 
accumulations of generations ? 


The world needs strong women more than ever before; it needs 
them as the established rule, not as the exception. What have you 
and I to do about it? Let us have less “gabble” and more real 
gain; less noise and flurry and more of the benefits of heart-still- 
ness. 


Be still; the crown of life is silentness. 
Give thou a quiet hour to each long day. 

Too much of time we spend in profitless 
And foolish talk—too little do we say. 


If thou wouldst gather words that shall avail, 
Learning a wisdom worthy to express, 

Leave for a while thy chat and empty tale— 
Study the golden speech of silentness. 


{ 
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WHAT IS A WOMAN’S CLUB? 
(Reprinted by request.) 
66 Win is a Woman’s Club?” No idle place 
Or whisper of a sister ¢e astray, 
Or strip with cruel every 
’Tis not a place where fashion reigns su 
Where lack of style is sin 
No room is there for careless jest or sneer, 
For delving into dark days safely past 
To cause some trembling soul to blush or fear. 
All these are what a woman’s club is not— 
What is a Woman’s Club? A meeting ground 
For those of purpose great and broad Le strong, 
To make the patient, listening world resound 
With sweeter music, purer, nobler tones. 
And kindlier deeds are done; where hearts are fed ; 
Where wealth of brain for poverty atones, —_ 
Where victors : the race for fame and power 
Look backward even in their triumph ag 
This is a Woman’s Club, a haven fair, 
Where toilers drop an hour their load of'care. 
Touched with an altar coal and made alive, 
Instinct with hope for those who toil and strive 
That ushers in a better, freer age, 
When right for one shall be for all the right; 
The war for right and truth shall bravely wage. 
TREE’S INCLINED. 
By 5. 5S. F. Callahan, Boulder, Cole. 
ceded; that it shall be welcomed with love and 
tender care is not questioned ; that every physical 
7 guarded so there shall be a strong body is never 
*controverted. 
immediately we find ourselves in the midst of hot 
discussion. Shall achild, even a baby, be envi- 
shall it be allowed to develop like a flower with no 
careful gardener at hand to prune and direct? 
circumstances or predetermined plan? Self-con. 
trol in youth and manhood is an essential of health, 
obtained? What duty lies upon the parents, more especially upon 
the mothers? Eminent psychologists have claimed it is wrong and 
Equally eminent educators and philanthropists have declared 
that the appalling increase of crime in youth under 21 is largely 
born active, and it is cruelty to impose any restraints. Another, 
that there is nothing more needed than the habit of prompt obedi- 


By Sara A. Paimer, New Yerk City. 
Wherein to chatter of the last new play, 
trace 

Of sweetness from some life borne down with strife. 
Where outward garb is more than inward life ; 
Or meaning glances with dire p 
Things left behind, outgrown, despised, forgot. 
Whose aim is toward the stars, who ever long 
A place where kindly, helpful words are said 
And hand grasps hand and soul finds touch with soul. 
To beckon others towards the shining goal. 
What is a Woman’s Club? The fabric of a dream 
And wait to catch that joyous day’s first gleam 
When all together in life’s moil and fight, 

AS THE TWIG IS BENT THE 
CHILD'S right to be well born is universally con. 
need shall be supplied and that health shall be 

But when the training of a child is spoken of 

roned by laws and forced to observe these laws, or 

How shall the “twig be bent?” By adventitious 

physical, mental and moral. When shall it be taught? How best 
foolish to demand constant obedience from a young child. 

due to the laxity of discipline in home life. One says a child is 

nce if properly taught. 
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“Of course,” says still another, “a child must be taught self. 
control sometime, but it is a mistake to insist upon this too early.” 
Another replies “obedience to law, and the self-control resulting 
should be demanded as early as the child’s will asserts itself.” 

Still another suggests that authority should only be used by 
the consent of the governed ; that children, babies too, should be 
taught by experience (hot teapots burn, wet feet give colds, knives 
cut, a maltreated kitten scratches, etc.), and the retort quickly 
comes that parents have divine duties and responsibilities, and 
furthermore that few children would survive the ordeal of “learning 
by experience” if literally carried out. 

The question of what is ultimately to be attained is not a dis 
puted one. 

All these people wish to arrive at the best method of obtaining 
well developed, symmetrical manhood and womanhood for their 
boys and girls. The point to be considered is, what is the best way 
to gain this power of self-control over mind and body which shall 
give tothe world citizens in the fullest and best meaning of the word? 

Can self-control follow a childhood of unrestrained liberty or 
of spasmodic obedience? Will the ability to grasp a situation, to 
use the best powers he possesses to solve the problem of life and 
work it out to the glory of God and man come from anything bat 
steady, wise training from infancy? 

A childis none the less happy because heis surrounded by 
laws governing his life and irrevocably carried out by a loving 
father and mother. 

We all have seen the poor baby fighting against sleep—and be- 
cause he does not want to go to bed making himself and every- 
one else miserable. 

There is no child more wretched than one who has never 
learned to yield its will to authority. 

The habits of self-control can only be obtained by long and 
steady work, and it is habit which comes into play at a crisis. 

Is it a just or sensible thing toletachild have his own way 
for years, and then, suddenly, in some emergency, expect him to 
respond as a trained intellect could? “Oh, no,” you say, “notin a 
crisis, but in the natural course of events, he will arrive at self- 
control and the inherent power of manhood.” No, emphatically, 
no, it is impossible. Nothing but genius, heaven-born, comes 
without work and the possible results of genius itself are not 
gained without labor and effort. It would be the height of folly 
to put a newly enlisted private in charge of a regiment. 

Discipline for years of every moment of his days and nights 
makes a soldier’s nerves steady and his brain cool as he voluuteers 
to lead a “forlorn hope” or, more difficult still, fight a “ waiting 
campaign.” 

The tiny baby may be taught obedience to law. His will, 
guided through infancy and childhood by the superior wisdom of 
his teachers, becomes capable of choosing for itself the right/and 
he will not hesitate when trial comes. 

There were two boys, cousins, four years old. One had been 
allowed to follow his own sweet will to a large extent. Upon rare 
occasions only had obedience been demanded and these experiences 
had been painful. He was a bright and beautiful child but nota 
pleasant one for there was no law above his own wish and the 
rights of grown people were apt to be overlooked in his scheme 
of life. 

Diphtheria invaded that home. The child, questioning the 
authority of the physician, as he had any authority during his life, 
cried, struggled and refused to take the medicine which so hurt his 
throat. The doctors agreed that the strain of being forced to obey 
was worse for him than going without the drugs. It was before 


the days of anti-toxine and the boy’s life was sacrificed. 
The other boy was trained to obedience, instant and unqual- 
ified from his babyhood, but his childhood was none the less a 


bright and happy one. 
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He became habituated to act in the direction of good motives 
through yielding to the control of others while he was yet too 
young to think things straight for himself. The rules which gov- 
erned his life were not despotic, but the outcome of careful and 
tenderest thought, and the boy’s growth in strength and manliness 
seemed to prove their wisdom. 

Illness, severe and painful, seized him also. There came a 
night when the life of the child depended upon his being abso- 
lutely quiet. The mother sat by the crib holding the little wasted 
hand, and when in his weariness and suffering the boy began to 
cry she said: “Stop crying, my darling;” and with self-mastery 
which might be envied by many of older years he did stop in- 
stantly. 

Days afterward the physician said: “Madam, your training 
has saved your child’s life.” 

Could this power of self-control have been acquired by 
merely *“surrendering his will attimes?” Ratherit meant the 
years of obedience, the unwearying, loving watchfulness on the 
part of his parents. It meant;the daily holding to duty even 
though irksome, the never “letting things go” because it was easier ; 
the line upon line and precept upon precept, but not nagging or 
preaching. The strongest men of today are not they who have 
had the most unrestrained childhood. 

The brain as well as muscle grows by use and by what it feeds 
upon. Asa wild apple tree must bear pruning and grafting before 
it can be of value, so the natural, selfish, almost savage instincts 
of achild must be checked and guided into the channels of civil- 
ized thought and action before he can be a man even though a 
child. Itis a question of ways and means. 

The plan, on the one hand, of leaving the traditional twig to 
grow according to its own sweet will most of the year (the gardener 
once ina while giving it a pull or a push into shape) following its 
inherent tendencies, perhaps getting a twist from unruly wiod or 
predatory cow, and believing that when the twig becomes a tree its 
vital force will carry it in the right direction, and that nature will see 
to its fruit. Or, on the other hand, to train and restrain said twig— 
to force it, with pain, if necessary, until under wise and careful 
tending the tree has attained the inclination so desired and stands 
alone, strong and symmetrical—the pride of the garden. 

To some, the only possible conception of a motive power for 
obedience is fear. Now, it may be necessary to use this motive 
in some instances, but it is usually whena child has passed through 
babyhood without being trained to constant obedience or has the 
misfortune to be warped by heredity. Io normal cases it need not 
be used. 

Love is stronger than fear, and accomplishes more. All cbil- 
dren are not alike, of course. You cannot lay down any law which 
will always work out the same results. 

No two pieces of marble are the same. A sculptor has to take 
into consideration the different grain and texture of his material, 
even though the block may be from the same quarry; and with 
al] his wisdom and skill the results may even then disappoint him. 

Even so the same care ‘may be used in training two children; 
the temperament_and disposition may be studied and apparently 
every means be used to bring the two into equally true manhood, 
and yet they may be sadly different. 

A crabapple tree cannot be an elm, but it may perhaps be 
made to bear Liberian crabapples instead of little nubbly fruit not 
even good for pickles. 

It is true that discouragement and disappointment are often 
very bitter in the hearts of the most faithful and earnest parents 
or teachers. The best trained child sometimes goes wrong. The 
man may be the exact antithesis of the boy, but, the training given, 
the outcome must be left in higher hands. 


*M. V. O'Shea 
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lf a child’s physical well-being should be cared for, how much 
more his mind should be developed into strength and sanity, hia 
soul into purity and self-sacrifice, his heart into singleness of pur- 
pose and mightiness of love. Then indeed should he become 
“One who never turned his*back but marched breast forward. 
Never doubted clouds would break. 4 
Never dreamed the right were worsted, wrong would triumph. 


Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake.” 


CLUB CANT. 


By Florence Howe Hail. 


[The following paper was written for a gala club occasion at 

the request of the president, who furnished the title.] 
S THERE such a thing as club cant,’taking the 
word in its milder meaning of “the{dialect of a 
sect, class or profession”? I think there is, and 
we can all—all experienced club women at least— 
recall certain words and phrases which often greet 
our ears. 

A familiar, simile is the comparison of the club 
to a person, and we have it passing through the 
‘seven’jages of man, or rather woman, from the 
infant, “mewling and puking in the nurse’s arms,” 
through alJljthe dangers of a symbolical childhood 
(fortunately measles and whooping-cough are not 
called in), acharming and graceful maidenhood: 
young motherhood, up to the high estate of grand- 
= motherhood, and further than that no elub has 
gone so far as I know. 

I was present at the birth and christening of one club—for the 
officers celebrated both on the same day—where those in charge, 
dear, sweet women they were, too, had even provided a small phial 
of water with which to christen the imaginary infant. 

The word “culture” is not absolutely unknown in clubs, but 
then we hear that elsewhere also. “Sisterhood” is a very lovely 
thing and a very lovely word. We hear the latter something too 
much used perhaps, as well as “exchange of thought,” “the one 
hundred (or two or three hundred, as the case may be) best women 
of the place,” “the undeveloped talent brought out by club work.” 
All these phrases have a sweet, familiar sound. 

The tendency of the human mind to repetition of word, thought 
and idea, is no doubt owing to the fact that man is an imitative 
animal, as Professor Royce recently pointed out to us, and, as he 
told us, human beings acquire the greater part of their education 
by imitation, conscious or unconscious. 

The thought that we imitate one‘another, from the time when 
as speechless though not voiceless babies, we endeavor to repro 
duce, in our infant yowls and inarticulate cries the sounds made by 
these about us, is certainly not flattering to our vanity. Does it not 
show us, however, in the strongest possible light, our dependence 
upon one another, and since we are so dependent on each other, not 
only for material things and for mutual love and affection, but for 
the very thoughts, which we like to imagine are our own, and which 
constitute our noblest and highest possession, does not this fact 
demonstrate in the clearest light the brotherhood of mankind, the 
essential unity of the race? Even the hermit in the desert, who 
dresses in the skins of beasts and lives on the fruits of the earth, 
tilled by his own hand, cannot boast that he is sufficient to him- 
self. Thevery language in which heclothes his thoughts has been 
fashioned by other men, by other races, for no one knows how 
many thousand years. 

I believe that this oneness of the human race, the sympathy 
that we have with one another, is largely responsible for our con- 
tinued imitation of our fellows, after we have reached an age when 
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a greater degree of originality is possible. How often do we hear 
members of the Episcopal church say that one great charm of the 
service is the fact thatit is repeated by thousands of people on 
the same day and at the same hour all over the world ! 

The words become more and more beautiful to them, just as 
beloved faces grow dearer to us as the years goon. There isa 
charm of association and there is another charm of a different sort 
in novelty. One reason why we drop into the habit of using cer- 
tain phrases is because we feel sure that they will convey our 
meaning, people are accustomed to hearing them and are not 
likely to misunderstand us if we employ them. Of the two ex- 
tremes, it is better, I think, to err on th: side of familiarity than on 
that of strangeness. Don’t you know how tiresome it is to listen 
to a person who is always striving for effect, always trying to say 
something new and startling? Such persons are often as brilliant 
and as painful toour feelings as a new pair of patent leather boots 
and you know how painful new boots are to our feelings and under 
standings both. 

It is very fatiguing to the mind, the effort to follow and make 
sense out of the remarks of one who employs very unusual and 
ornate language to express some idea, which is perhaps very 
commonplace in itself, when stripped of the surrounding verbiage. 
Language, as has been said, is often used to conceal ideas, as in 
the following phrases: “ The arborescent crystallization of the 
tree of friendship,” “If from the death ledge the soul be tossed 
upon the fragrant !ap of immortality.” After hearing such talk as 
this we can fully sympathize with the clever Boston woman who 
said that it was’such a comfort, after attending a feast of intellect, 
to come home and talk to a good, fat idiot—meaning her good, 
prosaic husband, who was an intelligent man, but not given to 
“ highfalutin’ language.” 

It has been said that people use slang because they are too 
lazy to think out their meaning clearly, and undoubtedly one 
objection to set phrases is that they are often used because we are 
mentally indolent and use a ready-made phrase as we put ona 
ready-made garment, often without much regard as to the exact 
fit of either. 

Another objection to a certain set of club phrases is that to 
some people they appear sentimental or exaggerated. It was often 
said of General Grant that he never slopped over. A vessel can’t 
slop over, however, unless there is something init. Do not let us 
be too hard on the man or woman whose feelings sometimes run 
away with him or her, It is good to have feelings. 

We must also remember that at different periods of our lives 
and under various circumstances, our feelings and experiences 
differ and hence the language in which we express them varies 
correspondingly. The language of young lovers makes us sober, 
middle-aged people smile, but would we have them use our calm 
and cautious phrases? Should Romeo talk like Duncan or Juliet 
like Hecuba? Forbid it, Heaven! Because I ama quiet, matter. 
of-fact matron, jogging along the plains of life, shall the poet with 
eye in fine frenzy rolling, be forbidden to mount to the skies on 
Pegasus? The capacity for enthusiasm is one of the noblest 
attributes of man. Let us be thankful for its manifestion in our- 
selves and in other people. Let us remember, a’so that our mood 
at a given moment is not necessarily theirs. 

You remember the story of the lady who went out on a very 
cold day and was so much moved with compassion for the suffer- 
ings of the poor that she gave orders to have fuel sent toa destitute 
family. After returning home and sitting for awhile in her warm 
and comfortable parlor she rang the bell and told the servant she 
had changed her mind. The weather, she found, was not so very 
cold after all, and it would not be necessary to send the wood. 

Lest we err like this illogical woman let us be very charitable 
in our judgment of those who seem to us sentimental or over- 
enthusiastic. Perhaps they are walking in the sunlight while we 
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are lingering in the shadows. Let us guard our own footsteps 
likewise lest we fall into the sentimentality so strongly condemned 
by Emerson. 


ENTERTAINMENTS WHICH PAY 
BEST IN CLUBS. 


Florence E. Smith in the ‘‘Club Worker.’’ 


Y SUBJECT, I fancy, is rather a difficult one, for 
the reason that an entertainment which appeals to 
one set of girls in a club does not appeal to 
another set; and what proves a financial success 
in one neighborhood may not prove so in another. 

Sometimes a club will have a successful 
evening as far as the attendance is concerned, 
and the entertainment may be very good, but if 
the entrance fee is small then of course the finan- 
cial part of the undertaking is not successful. 
This is especially true when the carrying out of 
the program requires money. I have inquired 
among a number of clubs and find that where 
home talent is used the evening is usually success- 
ful. Those taking part naturally want their rela- 

tives and friends to see them, and consequently more tickets are 
sold than if the plays or tableaux were given by strangers. 

Small plays in which a number of members can take part are 
popular. The rehearsals, full of fun, and very jolly, although very 
much in earnest, bring the girls together as no class can, and then, 
when the night comes for the all-important play, the girls are just 
as anxious to peep through the curtain to see if the house is well 
filled as any manager of a theater ; and when the curtain goes down 
amid applause telling the would-be actresses that all is well, and 
that the audience is satisfied, the girls feel a certain thrill of 
pleasure, and begin to wonder how much has been taken at the 
door. In having these small plays it is as well to have some music 
or recitations between the acts, unless you have some young men 
to form an orchestra. Very often the play is followed by a dance 
which attracts the young folks of both sexes and_the older folks 
having enjoyed the play will sit and watch the dancers with pleas 
ure, and so by this evening’s fun you will not only reap a financia 
success but a social one, as dancing brings the girls together 
socially, and helps often to break up the cliques that girls will 
fal) into. 

Another club finds that a variety evening is more profitable. 
For instance, they induce two or three young men out of the Sun- 
day school to color their faces black, and appear every once in a 
while between the pieces, and give some jokes, or some acrobatic 
feats over chairs, and so forth. They have plenty of recitations 
and singing; sometimes the old-fashioned minuet is danced by the 
older girls, attired in dresses in long trains borrowed for the occa- 
sion from their grandmother’s trunks. Again, two little giris 
prettily dressed can give some fancy dancing, or have that quadrille 
called, “Looking Backward,” which never fails to create laughter 
as the girls look so funny. 

By all means have a long program, at least one and one-half 
to two hours in duration. You might also have a tableau here and 
there, but if so have a recitation while they are being prepared, as 
the audience does not like a dead silence. 

Another success with us was the Silk Sock Social. An inyi- 
tation with avery small silk sock inclosed was sent to all members 
and friends, asking them to attend on such an evening and bring 
with them in their little socks twice the amount of the size of their 
own stockings, that is if they wore number nines they put in 18 
cents. We gave lemonade and cake, and we cleared a very nice 
sum, If you have a number of good workers you might have a 
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holiday bazaar, each table representing some holiday, and as most 
of the articles for sale will be donated you will reap a rich harvest. 
Be sure and have a corner where a gypsy can tell fortunes, as any- 
thing mysterious seems to appeal to all of us, and also have a fish 
pond or an orange tree arranged with little packages tied up in 
yellow paper and labeled 5 or 10 cents each. 

- Acclipping party and apron bazaar are old-time entertainments 
but still if they are revived every other year or so they are lots of 
fun. In a clipping party if the clippings are marked from 5 to 25 
cents each the prices come within the limits of all pocketbooks, 
and as the article are all donated, it generally proves a financial 
success. 

Again, a very odd and yet a very successful evening is a cob 
web party; but as I see my time is up I will have to let the descrip- 
tion of this rest for some time. My only wish is that I have given 
you some new ideas to work with in your clubs. 


THE RUSHING IN OF FOOLS. 


J. D. Hassfurther in ‘‘The Club Journal.’’ 
BY REQUEST. 


HE Kingston Woman’s Club was in session and 
the president leaned back in her chair and sighed 
with relief as she saw the approach of recess, for 
she had just won the last of many hard battles and 
she was a little weary after the fray. During the 
recess and the musicale which followed, and even 
as she bade her co-workers good-bye and, entering 
her carriage, drove slowly home, she still remained 
quietly thoughtful as if in a aream. 

“I feel so queer—so depressed, and a forebod- 
ing of some unknown evil seems to hang over me; 
yet I know I am right, perfectly right,” she mused, 
as she reached her room and sank into a chair 
before the fire. “Ah! there’s Saville; I wil) 
change my gown and have her come up here and we 
will have a nice long evening together.” 

She had risen at the sound of opening doors and a merry, soft 
voice and light footsteps in the halls below. Presently the arrange- 
ments for a cosy hour were perfected and the mother and daughter 
were sitting near the little table. which was supplied to suit the 
tastes of two dainty, gently-nurtured women. 

“Now I will tell you all about the work done today, as your 
guest kept you from attending, and I want to talk over some points 
with you, my darling girlie,” began the older woman. 

“All right, mamma; I know next to my own silly self that 
woman’s club is the dearest thing on earth to you, but really I was 
not sorry to be absent from the business and debating session 
today, for to me it’s all tiresome, and I am not a born leader, as 
you are,” returned the pretty, fair girl, with a sunny smile. Her 
mother sighed. 

“No, you are more soft and clinging, and while it is nice to 
have such an affectionate, dutiful child, still I wish you were more 
ambitious. Why, at your age I was president of a young ladies’ 
literary society and leader and—” 

“Chief cook and bottle washer, mamma, dear, in the Kingston 
Women’s Club since its birth, and itdoes you great credit,” inter- 
rupted the daughter, gaily. 

“Yes; I thought today as I sat and looked over the large 
audience room and could see the reception room, the library, the 
studios and other apartments between curtains and half-opened 
doors, that it was all very different from the little dingy hall where 
we first met, or even the stuffy old-fashioned parlors we occupied 
later on. I have worked and thought almost night and day for 
over twenty years to build up a club that would be a credit to the 
city and to the sex, and I—” 
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“And you have succeeded, Mamsie, dear; there ian’ a doubt of 
that—but tell me what was the fight about today?” 

“Well, you remember that about a month before you leit 
school, I wrote you that I had made the acquaintance of the mis- 
tress of that elegant new mansion out in the Lake district, known as 
Magnolia Grove?” 

“Yes, you said they were very wealthy, that is, the lady was a 
widow with a grown son and daughter, that they were from New 
Orleans and highly cultured—most desirable acquaintances.” 

“And so they are; that is, the mother and daughter are simply 
perfect in appearance and manners; the son is traveling in Europe, 
but they expect him home in a few weeks, and from the accounts 
of his standing in social circles over there, especially in Paris, he 
is a most talented young man. They are all musical and Mrs. 
Darlymple does the most exquisite art embroidery and painting. 
She speaks French, Italian and German, and reads Greek and 
Latin, and is an addition that any society might long to gain, and 
then to think that some of those women who can hardly more than 
read and write would dare to oppose her name as a member to our 
club.” 

“But why? On what grounds, mamma?” 

“Oh, the most narrow, un-Christian-like pretext you ever heard. 
Mrs. Livingston, the nasty cat, has friends in New Orleans, and 
she wrote to them, making inquiries about the Darlymples, and it 
seems that spiteful people down there whisper that there is a drop 
or two of negro blood in the family, and so they are called ‘niggers’ 
and ostracised from good society in the South.” 

“That’s cruel; they cannot help their color. Do they look as 
if they had negro blood?” asked the young girl. 

“N-o; that is, since I heard the report, I have noticed a bluish 
tint around the finger nails, and Mrs. D.’s hair is a glossy black 
and very wavy, though not at all kinky, and even if she and her 
daughter did show the darker race in their skins I should still keep 
my position. It’s time this color line was broken down. God 
made us all children of one great family, and He is no respector of 
persons, so how can we shut out such sweet, refined women as — 
Mrs. Darlymple from our clubs just because some ancestor genera- 
tions ago was a poor slave that cruel white men had stolen from 
her native land?” | 

“It doesn’t sound fair at all, and I wonder at women who pro- 
fess to be Christians bringing up such objections. I for one shall 
be glad to meet these new friends of yours,” returned the daughter, 
sweetly. 

“That is just like my own dear little girl, who never opposed 
me in her life. Now I have arranged for a theater party with the 
Darlymples and you are included, and I intend to show Kingston 
society that 1am loyal to my convictions, and not ashamed of a 
woman whom it is a delight to honor.” 

The above sketch shows the stand of Mrs. Baxter Dare, a 
prominent club woman in a prosperous Northern town. She had 
made the acquaintance of the Darlymples during her own 
daughter’s absence at an Eastern school, and now proceeded to 
carry out her plan of a closer friendship and protection of those 
whom she considered persecuted through race prejudice. If the 
mother was an equal at her club, the daughter was a fit friend for 
her own pretty girlie, and they soon became quite intimate, and the 
two young girls rather prided themselves on their warm friendship 
and took delight in parading their affection by appearing in public 
together as often as an occasion presented itself. Time flew by 
and the son and brother from across the sea returned home, and 
then all of the romantic, girlish heart of Mrs. Dare’s daughter 
passed into the keeping of this handsome young hero. Indeed, his 
lithe young form and gentle grace would have attracted any artistic 
nature, but added to that were a pair of large, dreamy dark eyes, 
glossy hair with a silken wave and classic features that were the 
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mirror of an Apollo. He was highly educated and accomplished 
and possessed a fine mind and a gentle nature. His love and 
admiration for Saville Dare was instant and lasting, and the two 
mothers watched the rapid, ardent courtship with delight, and 
prepared for a grand wedding with pleasure, and not a qualm or 
misgiving crossed the mind of Mrs. Baxter Dare as she gave her 
fair, golden-haired daughter into the keeping of a man whose 
blood for generations ran blue and aristocratic enough, but in 
whose veins lurked the taint of a savage ancestor. They were 
married and went to live in a Southern city after having traveled 
for some months. 

Two years passed by: the daughter made a visit to her for- 
mer home and at parting had whispered a secret in her mother’s 
ear that made them both smile in anticipation of a happy event to 
occur in the early spring. As that time drew near both mothers— 
Mrs. Baxter Dare and Mrs. Darlymple—felt anxious, and the for- 
mer started South witha foreboding which she strove in vain to 
overcome. 

At St. Louis she was intercepted by a-telegram which real- 
ized her fears,*for in its crue] terseness it read : 

“Saville died last night at seven o’clock.” 

With a trembling‘soul’she continued her journey and reached 
her son-in-law’s home at an early morning hour. A black footman 
opened the door and ushered her into the reception room. She 
told him who she was and asked to see his master. 

“Mr. Darlymple is prostrated with grief, madam, but I will 
send the nurse at once,” he said courteously and withdrew, to re- 
turn shortly with a tall, massive looking woman whose rich brown 
skin and Southern accent were a contrast to the ebony features of 
the footman, although he was herownoson. Her great black eyes 
were soft with compassion and she took the weary traveler’s arm 
and said: 

“Oh, honey, you is all worn out. Come right upstairs now. 
I’se done got yo’ room all nice an’ warm fo’ yo.” 

“Tell me about—my daughter—is, did the baby live?” en- 
treated Mrs. Dare, in an agonized voice. 

The other’s face went to an ashen grey. 

“Oh, yes, hits all right—but never you min’ about anvthing 
now. Yo’ jes’come along an’ res, an’ you all will feel bettah bime 
by.” 

It was a spacious, well appointed room, luxuriantly furnished, 
to which the nurse conducted her and she soon had off her wraps 
and was reclining on a couch near the fire. Weary and worn with 
grief and sleeplessness she scarcely touched the breakfast the 
pleasant-looking maid'so deftly served and impatiently greeted the 
nurse’s entrance by saying: “Come and tell me all about my darl- 
ing girl’s death. Sce, 1 am quite strong now and I must hear all 
the details.” 

To her surprise the poor soul broke into a silent feet of weep. 
ing and sobbed under her breath in a most heartrending way and 
shook her head, saying almost in a whisper: 

“Oh, Missis, I cayn’t tell you. I always said the black an’ 
white ought er keep apart. Oh, the pore lamb, her life went out 

like the flame from a candle, an’ she was so well, too, but I done 
mistrusted she overheard through the door bein’ left ajar, she must 
er heard some one say somethin’ about the pore little baby—” 

And here the brown woman wept afresh. Mrs. Bixter Dare 
half rose from her cushions with paling face. “But what could she 
have overheard? What’s the matter with the baby— is it crippled, 


deformed in any way?” she gasped miserably, and sank back 
again. 

“No, no, Missis; it’s a strong, healthy little fellow, only,— 
only the docter he thought she had better not see it till she got 
stronger, an’ jes after them gals passed her door a taikia’ about it 
I came in an’ she was lookin’ wild an’ I cayn’t never furgit them 
big blue eyes an’ her hair a shinein’ all over her piller, an’ she cried 
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out to me: “Oh, Milly, is my baby— ?” and then she done stop, fur 
she see her answer in my face, an’ she turned to the wall and died 
eee asound. Qh, Missis, the black blood, the black blood 
id it!” 
Mrs. Baxter Dare rose to her feet with a stony gaze in her 
eyes. “Where is that child? I want to see it at once,” she de 
manded with an unnatural calm. The other looked at her and, 
placing her hands on her shoulder, gently forced her to sit down. 
“Wait here. Tl fetch it,” she whispered, and left, toreturn almost 
immediately with a bundle of dainty flannel andlaces. The grand. 
mother rose and stepped forward, and as, Milly threw back the cov- 
ering and she saw a tiny, jet black face surmounted by thick negro 
wool, she gave a low moan and sank senseless at the nurse’s feet. 
Saville Dare had been beautiful in life, but as her still form 
lay in funeral robes, upon its pitiless bier, it seemed to shed a radi- 
ance cold and clear as the naked truth that gleams from a moun- 
tain peak. Eternal snows send a chill to the warmly beating hu- 
mano heart, but they ia their isolated purity are not more cutting 
than the lesson we learn through mistaken sentiment. At the feet 
of his bride knelt the distracted husband, and he had no eyes or 
memory for that other one who sat gazing on the features of her 
martyred child, and who held a burden in her arms, which slept 
peacefully on, unconscious of woe or sorrow, untroubled and at 
rest, although beneath its tiny head a heart broke in wordless grief. 


A FEW TOPICS FOR CLUB 
DISCUSSION. 


The Public School the Greatest Factor in the State. 
Keeping up with the Procession. 
Experts in Departments of Public Service. 
The Personality of Supervisors. 
. The Effect on Taxpayers of Making Education Industrial, 
the Influence on Social and Industrial Caaracter and the Results 
in Prosperity. 

6. Duties Increase as Rights and Privileges Increase. 

7. Individual Responsibilities Increased by Becoming one 
of an Association. 

8. Higher Standard of Morality through ‘the Education of 
the Masses. 

g. Individualism and Mass Education. 

10. Educational Value of Pictures in Public Schools. 

11. The Educative Value of Music. 

12. The Value and Peril of Newspapers. 

13. The Necessity for Intelligent Reading by the Pupils— 
recding which interprets the thought of the author adequately ; 
and the need of specialists to teach interpretative readiog, which is 
really a root of education. To be able to interpret an author cor. 
rectly is a prerequisite in every branch of study. 

14. The History of Woman’s Share in the Evolution of 
Schools. 

1s. The Practicability of the Golden Rule and the Ultimate 
Results of making it the law in our relations with each other. 

16. Whatis the Tendency of Modern Fiction Towards Form. 
ing the Character of the Young ? 

P 17. The Industrial Problem as It Affects Women and Chil- 
ren. 

18. ‘Lhe Education of Public Sentiment, as Affected by 
Women’s Clubs and Societies. 

19. Does Cosmopolitan Life Lead to International Friendli 
ness 

20. Why Men Object to Business Dealings with Women. 


I am always glad to advance the interests of so excellent a 
paper, and consider it but a thank offering in return for the much 
good I am continually getting from the CLUB WOMAN Mrivy she 
aod her able editor live long and prosper — Mrs. John T. 
president, Lend-a-Hand Club of bu!:imore. 
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UNITED STATES DAUGHTERS 
OF 1812. 


The National Society of United States 
Daughters of 1812, state of New Jersey, was organ- 
ized Dec. 5, 1901. Miss M. Louise Edge, of 95 
Wayne street, Jersey City, is appointed president; 
Miss Adele, secretary; Miss Dallas, vice-presi- 
dent. Other officers are: Miss Emma Goble 
Lathrop, Newark; Mrs. Samuel Clarke, Newark ; 
Mrs. Irwin J. Schultz, Phillipsburg; Mrs. Wil- 
liam J. Taylor, Bound Brook; Mrs. Louise Cobb 
Kuehl, Morristown; Mrs. Benj. F. Quackenbush, 
Orange; Miss M. Louise Edge was also appointed 
corresponding secretary National. 

Mrs. WILLIAM GERRY SLADE, 
President National. 


THE OPEN ARENA. 
FROM THE OTHER SIDE. 


=» AVING been asked on several occasions to state 
y the position of the National Association of 
Colored Women, an organization composed of 
ten thousand colored women, with reference to 
the so-called color line in women’s clubs, it is 
perhaps ‘pertinent to the question to say that 
it is impossible to give an official statement of 
h the position of the association, since the matter 


From individual statements, from vigorous 
| resolutions passed by several of the state Federa- 
tions included in the national body, and from the 
innate sense and love of justice usually deeply 
# rooted in the heart of intelligent human beings» 
@™® it is, however, safe to say that the consensus of 
opinion is that to make race, or the color of one’s skia, the basis of 
one’s right to membership, or ‘other recognition, in organizations 
supposed to be formed for the elevation of humanity, is a long 
step backward, and that it embodies a principle entircly too 
narrow for the assumed broadly-gauged mentality of the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries. 

Ir. contra-distinction to the action of the Federation in Mil- 
waukee, it is gratifying to note that such national organizations as 
the Council of Women, Women’s Christian Temperance Union, 
Congress of Mothers, Suffrage Association, etc., while firmly 
standing for all that is highest, best and purest in womenhood, 
long since invited to membership, women, irrespective of race or 
color, who represent in their personality, intelligence, morality, 
education, refinement, culture. 

That these organizations recognize the existence of such 
qualities in colored women, and as a basis of membership, is 
shown by the frequency with which colored women have been 
invited to take an important part in programs rendered ; by the 
invariable courtesy with which they have been received officially, 
socially and otherwise ; by the fact that the National Association 
of Colored Women has had membership ia the National Congress 
of Mothers; by the additional fact that the association is an 
affiliated member of the National Council of women; that our 
delegates have had the same courteous treatment from the officers 
and members of these organizations that is universally extended 
delegates, or visitors, by such bodies. 

hese and numerous other facts may be cited to demonstrate 
that “drawing the color line in women’s clubs” is a long step 
backward. 

Colored women ask only justice, acd they neither hope nor 
desire to win justice otherwise than through merit. 

JOSEPHINE SILONE YATES, 
President National Association of Colored Women. 


3122 Tracy avenue, Kansas City, Mo 
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As a Southern-born woman, reared in and loving the North, 
I find myself intensely interested in “The Color Question,” dis. 
cussed in “The Open Arena” for September. 

The issue is a grave one, and I have followed it with fear lest 
hastily-formed and ill-judyed personal sentiments may precipitate 
the Federation into conditions which must inevitablylead to dis- 
integration. I earnestly trust that wisdom may follow the considr 
eration of this subject in the “Open Arena,” and that every voter 
will seriously seek to see both sides of the shield. Mortals are 
short-sighted ; and women, in their zeal for well doing, sometimes 
lose sight of consequences, forget the common good—“the greatest 
good for the greatest number.” 

Pardon this digression, in which one subscriber expresses her 
faith in the policy of the CLuB WOMAN as a possible help to many 
in arriving at a reasonable, unprejudiced conviction on this sub- 
ject, and then living upjto it, and above a!! voting up to it 

M. MCDONALD EwIna. 

Sewanee, Tenn. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY OF NEW 
ENGLAND WOMEN. 


THE general December meeting of the 
society was held the 26th. Mrs. Jobn Van 
Sickle, president, presided. Sincere grief was 
universally expressed for the loss every Amer- 
ican woman has sustained in the death of 
“Jennie June” Croly. The funeral had that 
day taken place. A large representation was 
present and all shared the common sorrow. 
All voted to sustain the movement to estab- 
lish the industrial school in which Mrs 
Croly has been greatly interested and to 
make it a memorial toher name. A sub- 
scription was started for this purpose, and 
notices of the movement were subsequently 


sent out to every member,so that all might have the privilege of 
assisting. 

Atthis meeting Mrs. Hugh Reid Griffin, president of the 
American Woman’s Club in London, who was found eligible to 
membership in the New England Society, was voted in as “club 
guest,” which is the society’s method of electing honorary mem- 
bers. It is anticipated that on Mrs. Griffia’s return to her adopted 
city she will arouse interest sufficient among the New England 
women who reside there, to cause them to establisha branch. The 
possibilities of forming branches in distant locations are easy on 
account of the philanthropic aim that is set forth and sustained. 

The program for literary day, January 14, shows that it was 
also “Connecticut” day. It was strong and pleasing, worthy of 
New England effort. Itincluded, besideexcellent and appropriate 
violin music by Miss Henry and tenor solos by Mr. Springer, 
papers as follows: 

“Connecticut, the Birthplace of Constitutional Law,” by Mrs. 
Samuel R. Weed; “Architecture and Portraits of the Connecticut 
Colonies,” by Miss Cornelia E. Cady; “Old Hartford Burying 
Ground,” by Mrs. John M. Holcombe; “The Domestic Economy 
of the Colonists,” by Mrs. Ignatius Qualey. 

Mrs. Qualey is the wife of one of the copper presidents of 
Arizona, and has recently returned from there to make her home 
in New York instead of Boston, her birthplace. 

The great event of January was Organization Day celebration, 
which occurred on the 24th. It was, as the name suggests, the 
society’s birthday and began its eighth year. It consisted of a 12 
o’clock breakfast at Delmonico’s, at which Mrs. Van Sickle pre- 
sided in her usual graceful manner. It was in every way a grand 
affair. A hidden orchestra dispensed appropriate music at inter- 
vals, toasts were offered and no pains spared to make the eventa 
notable one. 

Among those who have assisted on other programs this year 
are Miss Louise Karr, the well known monologuist; Miss Mar- 
guerite Hall, the vocalist; Miss Agnes Crawford, the elocutionist, 
and Miss Willa Blake, the Tennessee singer of plantation — 
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GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


President, Mrs. Rebecca Douglas Lowe, 513 Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Georgia. 


First VICE-PRESIDENT : 
MRS. DIMIES T. S. DENISON, 
157 West 1o3rd Street, New York, N. ¥. 


SFCOND 
MIS6 MARGARET J. E 
Northfield. Minnesota. 


GENERAL FEDERATION NEWS. 


THE farther reduction in rates as given by 
the Transcontinental Passenger Association for 
the Los Angeles convention is: Fifty dollars 
from Chicago and return ; $47.50 from Memphis, 
Cairo and St. Louis; $45 from Kansas City, St. 
Joseph and Omaha; by way of Portland $11 
extra. Going limit April 22 to 27; return limit 
June 25; stop-overs to June 20. The stop-overs 
are west of and including Colorado. Rates east of Chicago are 
not yet given, but it is hoped that they will be one fare. 


The Woman’s Literary Club of Anaconda, Mont., Mrs. G. B. 
Winsbon, president, has been admitted to the G. F. W. C. 
MINNIE KENDRICK, ‘Cor. Sec’y. 


CALIFORNIA. 


ITH the fixing of the railroad rates the approaching bien- 

nial convention begins to assume a decided reality, and the 

Los Angeles women realize that but a short time will elapse unti! 

the first week in May will bring to the coast honored guests from 
all parts of the United States. 

The final decision of the railroad companies upon rates an. 
nounces that tickets may be purchased at Chicago for $50 and re- 
turn, $45 on all points on the Missouri river and $47.50 from St. 
Louis. These may be either to Los Angeles or San Francisco and 
are good for sixty days. Therates being so unusually low there is 
every indication that there will be a very large attendance at the 
convention. 

It is quite possible that arrangements will be made for a visit 
to the Grand Canon of Arizonaen route. It is reached ina few 


hours by rail and track from the town of Williams, a station on. 


the Santa Fe and Grand Canon Railroad to “End of Track.” 

There is one, but one, Grand Canon in the world. It lies 
wholly in Arizona. It completely excludes the outside world. It is 
really an intricate system of canons with the Colorado river flowing 
in a channel whose profound depths are often more than six thou 
sand feet below the point of view. 

It is quite impossible in this letter to give even a slight idea of 
the grandeur, beauty or immensity of the Grand Canon. It is the 
climax of extraordinary erosion in a whole region which in remote 
ages has been lifted and submerged under the ocean and under a 
fresh water sea, and during some period of the upheaval the river 
has cut its gorge. 

In this chaotic under-world one loses al! sense of perspective 
or dimension, a stupendous panorama, a labyrinth of architectura, 
forms are around him—temple, peak, encarpment, ghostly colossal 
forms that hold him with their overmastering charm. One may 
ride along the river of the Canon seeing the razed walls of ancient 
st ne dwellings, the remains of p!aces once fortresses invulnerable 
to primitive warfare, prehistoric ruins of a vanished race, the cliff 
dwellers. 

The perpendicular walls, the mountain shores, the Olympian 
heights and magnificent gorges here baffle the human mind. The 
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outside world with its accustomed standards is lost. If a visit is 
made to this chaotic and famous spot it will bea privilege that 
everyone taking the Southern route should take advantage of, it 
will be a part of the journey to the Pacific never forgotten. 

Stops are usually made at Redlands by the Southern lines, as 
this beautiful city is often chosen as the most appropriate place for 
guests to be met officially and welcomed tothestate. The scenery 
of Redlands is especially picturesque. The business section of the 
town is 1350 feet above the sea level. The famous Canon Crest 
Park, “Smiley Heights,” is 1750 feet above. In the encircling 
mountains the city finds peculiar beauty, while the long, straight 
lines of 5000 acres of orange trees give the rugged grandeur of the 
snow capped peaks (the highest ia California) an art setting that is 
especially beautiful. Canon Crest Park, a private estate, includes 
200 acres in perfect cultivation, a wealth of semi-tropic bloom of 
rare trees, shrubs and vines of great beauty and of infinite variety. 

In and around Los Angeles are innumerable attractions, which 
may be reserved for other letters. 

The local advisory council has been elected since my last 
letter. Its members are Mmes. C.N. Flint, Augustus Hines, D. G. 
Stephens, J. F. Stearnes, Harrison Gray Otis, C. N. Wills, Mar- 
garet Hughes, Anna S. Averill and Miss Susan Stickney of Pasa- 
dena. 

The appointments and changes in the committees include the 
following : 

Program, Mrs. W.A. Kennedy, Mrs. Allison — assistant. 

Credentials, Mrs. Jefferson Gibbs. 

Assistant on hospitality, Mrs. W. S. Hook. 

Pages and ushers, Mrs. Sumner P. Hunt. 

Added to finance committee, Mmes. W. H. Bradley and W. F. 
Callendar. 

The one general reception to be given in honor of the execu- 
tive board upon the evening of Mayr will be held at the Hotel 
Van Nuys or Hotel Angelus. The local reception committee will 
consist of the presidents of the federated clubs of Los Angeles and 
of other prominent women in local clubs and the California Feder- 
ation. 

The city illuminations planned for the biennial will do honor 
to the guests. “Usity in Diversity” will be repeated in electric 
lights through the city business streets, with other brilliant devices 
of welcome and honor. 

The Fiesta poster has been sent toa great number of the 
Eastern clubs. It is a charming design of two heralds blow- 
ing upon poppy trumpets the welcome to “La Fiesta de los 
F.ores.” 

Among the attractions for the biennial is that of an exhibit in 
the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce placed in the historical 
room called “E] Camino Real.” In this room will be arranged and 
catalogued the famous Coronel collection, the archeological Palmer 
collection, the Pico loan of Indian work, wrought iron, hammered 
copper, etc, with a great collection of pictures, Indian baskets. 
drawn work, etc. This arrangement is under the control of Miss 
Picher, director of the Pasadena Exhibition Association and cura 
tor of the Coronel exhibit. 

The details of this will be given in another letter with the idea 
of the co-operation of the arts and crafts committee of the Genera! 
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Federation in certain work on the coast in which Mrs. Ellen Tiffany 
Brockway bas manifested much interest. 
ELLA H. ENDERLEIN, 


Club Correspondent, Local Biennial Board, 134 North Gates street, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
The following circular letter has been issued by Mrs. Ione V. 
H. Cowles, president of the loca! biennial board, Los Angeles, to 


the clubs of the General Federation: 


Los ANGELES, Cal., January, 1902. 


To Club Women in General. 
The acceptance by the G. F. W. C. of the invitation to hold 


its sixth biennial in Los Angeles, California, May 1 to 8 inclusive, 
has been given wide publicity. 

The reputation of the biennials is well established, the repre- 
sentative character of the present GC. F. W. C. officers well known, 
and the program committee ably competent, so there can arise no 
reasonable doubt that the sixth biennial will equal if not surpass 
previous ones. The biennial local board, therefore, has pleasure in 
issuing a pny circular regarding the local environment of 
the biennial. 

Southern California has so long been the Mecca of the tourist, 
the health and wealth seeker, that her sunny skies, beautiful flow- 
ers, rare trees, productive soi! avd undeveloped resources have 
become household words. 

Los Angeles is only five days from the Atlantic seaboard in 
point of time, and the journey hither is a luxury in a twentieth cen- 
tury train at the very low rates accorded by the railroads. 

Our city affords unusual kotel and boarding house accommo- 
dations. any private homes wiil be opened and typical Califor- 
nia hospitality dispensed. The 1200 federated club women of Los 
Angeles are pledged to the success of this undertaking. 

Through the courtesy and co-operation of the Merchants’ 
and Manufacturers’ Association visitors will be enabled to wit- 
ness “La Fiesta de los Flores” May1 to3. An artistic Fiesta 
poster will be mailed immediatcly to each club in the General 
Federation. 

At the request of the General Fcderation there will be but 
one general reception, that occurring on Thursday evening, May 1. 

he G. F. W. C. program committee has not made known the 
details of the program, but it promises to be of unusual interest 
and the discussions to be of vital moment. 

Three new committees have been added to the list of those 
who prepared for the Milwaukee biennial, viz, trains, excursions 

carriage. 

The federated clubs inthe city will at open house during 
the biennial and will be centers for iaformal intercourse of dele- 
gates and visiting club women. 

Only a bare outline can be issued at this time, but the biennial 
local board send it forth with the confident assurance that no club 
woman can well afford to miss the opportunity of attending this 
first biennial of the new century,ard the further conviction that 
your participation will be mutually helpful to those of us who are 
more remote from the great club centers. | 

Trusting the same wise counsel and toleration may prevail as 
in the past, and that realization may far exceed.’expectation, I 
Very cordially yours, 


V.H. COWLES, 
President Local Biennial Board. 


Mrs. Priddy writes: “On the first day of the biennial], Thurs- 
day, May 1, ato A. M., comes the meeting of the advisory council 
followed by the directors’ meeting and the council. At2'P. m. will 
be given the address of welcome, response, greetings, followed by 
reports. Mrs. Philip N. Moore of St. Louis conducts the reci- 
procity conference; Mrs. J. P. Mumford of Philadelphia the 
Forestry; Mrs. Elia W. Peattie, Chicago, is chairman of the 
press session and Mrs. Jas. D. Whitmore of Denver clubhouses. 
Mrs. Coulter, president Utah Federation, writes that her state 
intends to keep open house for the delegates en route to Los 
Angeles and returning and that Utah will send a delegation one 
hundred etrong to the big meeting.” 
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MRS. JENNIE C. CROLY. 


HE club women of America know Mrs. Croly and 
her work too well to call for any extended story of 
her life here, especially since nearly every paper 
in the country has printed some account of itsince 
her death some weeks ago. Although the feeble 
condition of Mrs. Croly was fuily understood, the 
word of her death came to her friends with the 
shock that life’s finality always brings. The im- 
mediate cause of her death was heart failure, but 
it was preceded by along illness, and she never 
fully recovered from the effects of a fall, which 
broke her hip just previous to the Denver biennial! 
Her seventy-second birthday occurred four days 
previous to her death. Mrs. Croly fought her 
growing weakness with a strong will going to 
Buffalo in October for the opening of the State Federation Conven- 
tion, and her words of greeting there, which all who heard knew 
were also a farewell, says Margaret Hamilton Welch, wiil long be 
remembered. 

Mrs. Croly was ja pioneer woman journalist. Fifty years ago 
she became a contributor to New York newspapers. Hier pen 
name, “Jennie June,” stood through the sixties and seventies for 
much progressive work and her writings as well as her club work 
were imbued with a love and confidence in women that never fal- 
tered. Club women all over the country are indebted to her more 
than to any other one woman for the progress of the club move 
ment. The growth of Sorosis, in the days when everybody was 
against a woman’s club, was due chiefly to her courage, but she 
lived to see her faith in women and foresight for them abundantly 
justified. 

She knew, too, when th- time was ripe to make a start—the 
great General Federation § jy% a testimony to her appreciation of 
ripe opportunity, for she v.°-- | 2 chief spirit in its organization. 

Although Mrs. Croly was born in England, she came to this 
country when she was g years old, and the greater part of her life 


was passed in the city of New York. She will be greatly missed, 
ani her name long honored by women in this country and in Eng 


_and, where she was also well known. 


A memorial service was held for in the Astor Gallery of the 
Waldorf-Astoria, January 6, by Sorosis and the New York 
Women’s Press Club. There was an unusually large number of 
prominent women there and Mrs. Denison, president of Sorosis 
and first vice-president of the G. F. W. C., presided in an admirable 
way. 

On the platform an empty chair at the president’s right hand, 
wreathed in pink carnations and roses, spoke mutely but eloquently 
of her who had so often occupied it, and above the chair hung her 
picture framed in ferns and the mulberry of Sorosis. 

Mrs. C. S. Wilbour spoke with her usual quiet earnestness of 
Mrs. Croly in the early days of Sorosis, and Mrs, Zabriskie paid a 
feeling wribute to her influence in the state Federation. She con- 
sidered that Mrs. Croly’s pre-eminent ability as an organizer was 
largely due to her faculty for quickly discovering the best in every 
woman with whom she was associated, and developing it by inspir- 
ing suggestion. Other speakers were the Rev. Phoebe Hanaford, 
for the Woman’s Press Club, and Mrs. Alden, for her work in 
organizations. Mrs. Denison spoke briefly of Mrs. Croly’s in- 
fluence in the General Federation, and quoted from a talk with her, 
not long before her death, in which the future of the Federation 
was discussed. Mrs. Croly believed implicitly that no matter what 
the upheavals in the Federation might be, a woman’s federation 
“_— continue to exist and to grow. Mrs. Griffin, of London, also 
spoke. 
The most impressive event of the afternoon was the recitation 
by Mrs. May Riley Smith of the exquisite poem which she had 
written for the occasion. “The Lost Chord,” a favorite song of 
Mrs. Croly’s which she had asked might be sung as her requiem 
was given with great effect by Mrs. Clara Stutsman. Mrs. Florence 
Willcox Johns and Mme. Von Klenner also sang, giving, respec- 
tively, “I Heard the Voice of Jesus Say” and “One Sweetly Solemn 
Thought.” Many letters were received from club women all over 


the country, too many to allow of their being read 


| 
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STATE FEDERATION NEWS. 
UTAH. 


2 per eighth annual convention of the Utah Federation was 
held in Provo, October 29, 30 and 31, by invitation of her two 
federated clubs, the Nineteenth Century and Sorosis, and the 
Woman’s Club of Springville. 

Beautifully situated as is this little city, with high, picturesque 
peaks of the Wasatch range rising abruptly in the background and 
in front the blue waters of Utah lake, it seemed an ideal spot in 
which to hold so delightful a gathering. The heavy rains and 
gruesome clouds which hovered over valley and mountains for the 
week previous suddenly dispersed on the first morning of the con- 
vention, and the sun shone down in all its glory on snow-capped 
peaks, village and lake adding brightness and charm to the view. 

But the ideality of the scene was surpassed by the cordial 
greeting and graceful hospitality of the hostesses, who left nothing 
undone which would add to the comfort and pleasure of their 
guests and to the success of the convention. Never before in the 
history of the Federation has such interest and enthusiasm for 
earnest work been kindled in the hearts of the Utah women. 

The meetings were held in the new Knight block. The hall 
was artistically decorated with the colors of the three clubs and 
was abloom with flowers, palms and vines. 

Provo boasts of much musical talent, and each session of the 
convention was interspersed with vocal and instrumental selections 
by her accomplished musicians, which added greatly to the enjoy- 
ment of the program. 

A business session was held the morning of October 29, when 
credentials were presented and the board of directors met. While 
this was being transacted in side rooms the main hall was astir 
with delegates and club sisters who were exchanging greetings and 
renewing old acquaintances. At 2 P. M. the convention was for- 
mally opened by the president, Mrs. Chester E. Coulter. 

Addresses of welcome were given by Mayor Taylor, Professor 
Brimhall, of the Brigham Young Academy, and Miss Josephine 
Kellog, who spoke in behalf of the entertaining clubs, and each 
one present was made to feel thrice welcome indeed by the cordial 
greetings. 

Mrs. W. W. Riter, of Salt Lake City, responded partly as 
follows: 

Does not the state honor your talents from the educational, 
manufacturing and musical standpoints? Will not your name be 
wafted far and near by the warbling notes of your sweet singers? 
And again, has not Provo been chosen the one city in the state 
worthy of the care of those who need the love and sympathy of 
this country and from whom the light of reason has departed ? 

Emerson says, “Of the marks of this mind history is the 
record,” and so the history of our Federation held in October of 
1901 shall tell the mind of our noble women, of the women who 
are working for the progress of our country, and such are you, club 
sdirited women. 


Mrs. Edward Bichsel of Ogden also replied, saying: 


The unusual pleasure of being welcomed to a club anniversary 
by members of the sterner sex, assures us at the beginning of our 
meeting the success and enthusiasm so dear to a club woman’s 
heart. The fame of the Provo ladies for hospitality has become a 
matter of history in Utah. For all the little personal attentions 
that will serve to make our visit a pleasant memory, we thank you 
and, in order to show our appreciation, we pledge ourselves to be 
untiring in our efforts to make this meeting the very best in the 
annals of clubdom. 


Then came the president’s annual adddress which can only be 
given in part: 

In her opening remarks Mrs. Coulter said: “When we con- 
sider the state conventions similar to our own that have been held 
this month and that thoroughout the length and breadth of this 
great land women’s associations are one in exalted purpose and 
uplifting endeavor we, as a federation and as individuals, must feel 
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grateful for the promise, the sympathy and the inspiration which 
organization brings.” 


In a resume of the Federation work she spoke of the great 
interest shown in educational matters and suggested that good 
results should be accomplished when through organized effort and 
the ballot women shall have been placed upon all school boards of 
the state. She complimented the library committee upon its 
efficient work the result of which is, that in this field Utah has the 
very best record in the United States. She noted the facts 
obtained from industrial investigation and the considerable success 
achieved throughout the state in regard to art education, our 
women having applied their efforts to the public school, deeming it 
the chief factor in disseminating a taste for art. In regard tothe 
color question the president said: 


The inseparable questions of reorganization and the color 
problem confronting the next convention of the national body 
are the most momentous in its history. It remains to be deter- 
mined whether we are to become a national organization of “White 
Women’s Clubs,” or whether we have attained the magnanimity 
which will enable us to stand as we are and welcome into the ranks, 
regardless of outward distinction, every woman of high purpose 
and worthy endeavor. Itis for us to say whether the open ses- 
ame shall be extended alike to characterand culture or whether 
there shall be projected upon agreat bodya policy of exclu- 
sion refusing recognition to all of God’s children on whom he has 

laced the stamp of a law of environment different from our own. 
e are to choose between restriction and limitation on the one 
hand and universality and expansion on the other. And this ata 
time when the Pioneer Club of London proposes a world Federa- 
tion of women’s clubs. 

Restriction to the colored woman is a great, small question— 
great because of its menace to the harmony of a promising general 
organization; small because of its limited proportions, real remote 
ness, and, in the light of Christian progress, plain solution. In its 
technical moral sense it is likewise asmall question, since it does 
not curtail the privileges, restrict the Jiberty, impair the usefulness, 
or touch the vital rights of those already within the Federation. 
As confined to the South, from a northern view-point it seems al- 
most to be a question of privilege, involving personal preference 
and much prejudice. Is the General Federation a social enclosure 
whose fences are station, wealth, clothes, the conventionalities of 
society Or some outward manifestation? Or isita vast union of 
moral and intellectual forces moving onward by the light of modern 
progress toward a planeof universality? What is its measure of 
man, its estimate of the individual ? Is it in appurtennace, accidents 
of,birth, or linesof caste? Oris itin aspiration, purpose, endeavor, 
character? Are nationality, race, color, feature, temperament to 
outweigh in the balance all that constitute soul power? 


Later on Mrs. Coulter said: 


Of the proposed reorganization plans only those should en- 
gage our attention which relegate to the state the settlement of 
ocal questions. It isonly by adjustiug family matters at home that 
the dignity, the grander aim and theefficiency of our national body 
is to be keptinviolate. Time will not admit of my going into the 
various plans and suggestions for re-organization; but that which 
should commend itselt as altogether in harmony with our training 
and institutions you will find most ably set forth by the Massa- 
chusetts Federation. 


In closing Mrs. Coulter recommended means to develop a 
healthy, progressive state organization and ventured the hope that 
the Federation will grow into a fuller, more fruitful life until it 
stands perfect and pre-eminent among the states. 

Reports of officers followed: 

The corresponding secretary, Miss Sarah Whalen of Ogden, 
reported 100 postals and 124 letters sent to clubs in Utah and 
twenty letters sent outside of the state. 

The treasurer, Mrs. Frank N. West, of Springville, reported: 
Total receipts during the past year $921.75 ; disbursements £890.06, 
and cash on hand $31.69 

The Federation secretary for Utah, Mrs. Frederick D. Bick- 
ford of Salt Lake City, reported that at the beginning of the year 
eight clubs in the state belonged to the G. F. W.C.; namely, the 
Busy Wome’s Club of Moab, the Authors’, Reapers’, Cleofan 
Poet’s Round Table, Reviewers’, Woman's and Ladies’ Literary 
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state organization as well. No new clbus have joined and one, the 
Cleofan, withdrew last May, its members feeling they keep in 
touch with the main body through the state organization and that 
the benefit derived from direct Federation was not sufficient to war 
rant raising the necessary annual dues. 

The afternoon session was closed with a paper on “The 
Utility Side of Fiction,” given by Miss M. Alice Isely, of Provo. 
Among the thoughts she presented were.the following: 


Fiction is the universally accepted form of literature, and 
whether for good or evil it has come to stay. Science and art, his- 
tory and poetry, all have their devotees; but before philosophy and 
learning, in the cradle age of the world, even in the time of primi- 
tive man, came allegory and parable. Today the barbarian of Asia 
and Africa has his tale of folklore, the stoical red man of America 
his legends and traditions. As the race develops so will develop 
the taste for literature and the individual is symbolic of the race. 

Life and literature have been enriched by the novel, to take it 
away from the world would be but to impoverish and pauperize. 
The old cry used to be that fiction presented the unreal, the untrue, 
that all was overdrawn. The best of fiction is not opposed to truth 
but is truth itself, and that is the secret of its influence and power 
and the secret of its charm. 

The desire for fiction is a real, not an artificial, want. It affords 
gp and recreation, so necessary an opportunity in the life of 

usy people. For the leaders of the world, for the professional 
man or woman, the preacher, the lawyer and the teacher, an ac- 
—" with standard and classic novels is a means of grace; it 

evelops conversational ability and is a never failing source for 
anecdote and illustration. 

Howells speaks hopefully of the mission of the current novel. 
He deciares that the era of the half million copies novel is buta 
transition one, connecting a period when reading was done by a 
few with a future time when reading with discernment will be done 
by many. The popvlar book is not necessarily a good book, and 
that it has been sold into the hundreds and thousands does not 
necessarily stamp it with literary merit. Yet the reign of the 
popular novel does not mean a degeneration of literary taste. 


Miss Isely next took up the purpose novel. She cited the 
force of such books as “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” “The Man Without 
a Country,” “Nicholas Nickleby,” “Pilgrim’s Progress,” “In His 
Steps,” and that masterpiece of fiction, “Les Miserables.” She 
had much to say of the value of the historical novel. 


The production of so many of these novels within the past two 
and three Pn leads the thoughtful mind to wonder what has 
prompted their production at this particular time. Is it because so 
recently Old Glory has been unfurled over the distant islands of the 
sea, because as a people we again have pledged our honor and our 
lives to our country’s service. 

In discussing fiction let us not fail to give a place to the mirth- 
es literature. Let us laugh often with Mark Twain or 

rank Stockton or dear old Dr. Holmes. 

In these times when novel reading is so general it would be a 
mistake to say that a certain class of novels is indemand. A novel 
of adventure, a novel of character, a novel of purpose, a love story, 
a detective story, not one of these, but all of them may be termed 
the popular novel. 

At the session Tuesday evening Rev. E. I. Goshen, of Ogden, 
delivered a scholarly address on “America and Opportunity.” The 
speaker was very earnest and enthusiastic on the subject. At the 
close he cited the great opportunities for work of club women in 
the state along philanthropic and municipal lines'and made many 
strong points in a plea for them to devote their energies in these 
directions. 

On Wednesday morning the hall was well filled with club 
members 2nd friends eager to hear reports of the Federation com- 
mittees. 

Mrs. W. A. Nelden, of Salt Lake City, chairman of the free 
traveling library committee, reported as follows: 

The work of the free traveling libraries has been in existence 
in Utah since May. 1898. At the end of one and a half years the 
first committee had placed in circulation eleven libraries and had a 
bank account of $71 88. Since then the number of libraries bas been 
doubled, so that today there are twenty-two libraries in circulation 
and a bank account of $458.23. 
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The aim of the present committee was to complete twenty 
cases during its term of existence, but the library spirit has 
grown beyond this modest limit. 

Last January the first steps towards an appropriation from the 
Legislature for the work were taken. The cordial approbation of 
the governor and chairman of the finance committee encouraged 
us in our undertaking. Letters were written and many interviews 
were had with our honorable legislators. A friendly lawyer drafted 
the bill appointing the commission to which the appropriation must 
be made. We were only asking for $400—$:00 a year. One of the 
honorable members of the House moved that the appropriation be 
raised to $600. This was approved without a dissenting vote in 
the House, and the brave little bill went confidently on in its bliss- 
ful ignorance to disaster. One distinguished senator who had been — 
unintentionally overlooked in the interviewing business —— 
the passage ot the bill in the Senate. He did not succeed in kill- 
ing it then, but when it was reterred back to a committee of three, 
and the distinguished senator was one of the three, the bill was 
* lost to sight, tho’ still to memory dear.” Let me say to the suc- 
ceeding committee in this work that there are ways oi reviving that 
bili, and when the appeal is made to the next Legislature we can 
tellin what county the greatest missionary work must be done. I 
have no doubt it will succeed the next time. 

Our bank account remained stationary for along time at $12.45. 
It was depressing. Fioally we were encouraged and urged to state 
the situation to that kind, generous map, George Foster Peabody, 
who by his generous gitt of $100 made the beginning of the werk 
possibile in Utah. With a promptress that made the gift doubly 
appreciated, and with only the condition that the amount be divided 
Over a period of three years, this man of heart confided to us his 
check for $00 for the traveling library work in Utah. Ashe had 
given $100 at two different times to the preceding committee, this 
makes a total of $700 irom Mr. Peabody. 

It brought such joy to our hearts that words were altogether 
inadequate. The work in which we had such faith was thus assured 
of life and growih tor the coming three years, and a cherished 
— was made possible, viz., the compilation of a reference 
ibrary. It was decided to make the first one on American history 
and legislature. It was also thought wise to assist the various 
reading rooms in the differeut towns by subscribiog for several 
periocicals aud have them circulate from one'place to another. 

That this beautiful gift from Mr. Peabody will bea stimulus to 
those club women to be more faithful and generous in their work 
and contributions than they have been in the past and to many 
others to fall into lineand do their part, I do not doubt, for do 
you not believe with me that he has been so generous in oe 
us because he has had such evidence that we were tryingto help 
ourselves ? 

I have great pleasure in mentioning two recent generous dona- 
tions of books, about thirty, most acceptable and desirable, from 
Mr. A. T. Schroederand Mrs. K. Kimball, of Salt Lake City. 

Hundreds of pictures were collected by Mrs. Carleton, most of 
them cut from magazines and, where possible, arranged in series, 
and all of them mounted. Perhaps a hundred booklets on various 
subjects were compiled and bound in neat paper covers, and a num- 
ber of Perry pictures from her own store were mounted and given, 
all of this truly a labor of love, done by one who subscribes her- 
self “most sincerely the friend of the dear little stranger children.” 
The committee is placing these in the libraries and already have 
testimony of their welcome. 

Mrs. Emma J. McVicker, of Salt Lake City, chairman of the 
education committee, gave an excellent report, part of which fol- 


lows: 

As in the lives of individuals it is the part of wisdom at certain 

riods to cast a backward glance over the path by which the 
ave traveled, to recall to mind the high hopes and ambitions wi 

which they set out and to note their various failures and successes 
in order to judge of real progress, so equally is it the part of wisdom 
for associations to thus mark their progress. Therefore at the 
close of five years of work we take a backward glance in order to 
learn what progress has been made in education in our Federation. 
Already it seems a long time ago when inthe past century the 
General Federation in 1896, at Louisville, determined to take edu- 
cation as ‘a central point of interest and work for all the clubs rep- 
resented.” In the circular sent out by the education committee of 
the General Federation, state Federations were urged to appoint 
committees of three to cooperate with this central committee. 
As usual, Utah responded at once to the request and a committee 
consisting of Mrs. LaBarthe, Mrs. Emerson and myself were ap- 
pointed by our newly elected president, Mrs. Jennings. 

With the various suggestions and recommendations of the gen 
eral committee before us, we drafted a circular letter to our state 
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clabe, covering school legislation, science and hygiene, improvement 
of school grounds, establishment of libraries, etc., and among other 
things recommended that the children of our schools learn the 
words of patriotic songs. This lastitem attracted the favorable 
attention of other state committees to whom our circular letter had 
been sent. 


Following the suggestions of our committee the clubs placed 
education topics on their programs, and often gave an afternoon to 
their discussion. They also, in most cases, appointed education 
committees during the year 1897-98 to confer with the state com- 
mittee and look atter the work 1n individual clubs. 

Two clubs in Salt Lake City, the Ladies Literary and the 
Cleofan, formed education sections for the systematic study of 
psychology, school laws and methods, child study, etc., and in 
Ogden the Child Culture Club was formed, whose name sufh- 
cieutly indicates the course of study pursued. Spencer’s “Educa- 
od was recommended as a text-book and was adopted by several 
clubs. 

Through a change in the personnel of the committee the chair- 
manship devolved upon the present chairman in the fall of 1897. 
There was a feeling on the partof the committee that the work 
should be broadened so as to benefit as much as possible others 
beside club members. Therefore, in the spring of 1898 a meeting 
was Called of all the education committees of the state, at whicn 
time plans were submitted for a systematic visitation of public 
schools. As guides in this work questions on school methods, 
sanitation, etc., had been prepared by Supt. Millspaugh, of Salt 
Lake City, and Principal McKnight of the State Training School. 
Both gentlemen were present and carefully explained the subjects 
covered by the questions. Good results were hoped tor by the 
committee, but the early closing of the schools in the summer, and 
the late opening in the tall gave but little time for visiting beiore 
the annual meeting of the Federation in October. So it was with 
a feeling of disappointment that the committee listened to the 
reports of the clubs at the convention. Suli some clubs inaugu- 
rated a system of visitation at that time that has been kept up unul 
the present. 

Owing to the absence of the chairman during the winter of 
1898-99, the work was carried on by the efficient assistant Chairman, 
Mrs, A. V. Taylor, who, with a large committee, formulated plans 
for systematic work along the lines of improving and beauutying 
school buildings and grounds, forming educational clubs, establish- 
ing kindergartens, industrial departments or vacation schools, 
holding educational meetings, and placing educational days on the 
club calendars. 

The oversight of the clubs was divided among the members 
of the committee in order to relieve the chairman of some of the 
correspondence. These plans were only partially carried out be- 
fore a change in the administration took place, and a new com- 
mittee was appointed under the same chairman, and the art and 
industrial part of the work transferred to separate committees, as 
had the library part been some time before. 

It took some months to organize the new committees, so that 
it was not until March, 1gco, that they met to draft plans for two 


years’ work, thinking that by continuous effort in one direction | 
more good would be accomplished. It was thought best to simplify/ 


the work by confining it to fewer limes, the same in part that was> 


advocated in the circular letter sent out by the previous committee; \ 


that is the establishment of kindergartens and the reservation of 
club days for the discussion of topics pertaining to education, with 
this difference, that the topics were to be related to the influence 
of manual training and domestic science in the development of the 
child, and the way was to be prepared for the introduction of these 
courses into our common schools. Club women were also urged 
to secure the election of women on school boards. 

An open meeting was held in Salt Lake to which club mem- 
bers were invited. The meeting was addressed by Supt. Cooper, 
Prof. Stewart and Miss May, the two latter explaining the prin- 
ciples of manual training and domestic science as applied to the 
kindergarten and the common schools, and illustrating the same 
by an exhibit of the work done in the kindergarten and grades of 
the State Training school. 

A large meeting was afterwards held in Ogden, in which all 
the clubs of that city united, and addresses were made by Miss 
May, Mrs. Elliott, art supervisor of Salt Lake schools, and the 
chairman. The committee planned a series of meetings in the 
various towns of the state, but lack of funds hindered the work, the 
railroads not being willing to grant any favors in the way of trans- 
portation. However, meetings were held by local clubs and much 


interest manifested. 
The culmination came during the absence of the chairman last 
wioter. While the Legislature was in session 


a few de 
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women, among them some members of the committee, secured an 
appropriation from the Legislature for the establishment of a de- 
partment of domestic science in the state normal. This depart- 
ment is now organized and is training the teachers so that with a 
small amount of effort on the part of club women this subject can 
soon be properly taught in our schools. 


A list of books helpful in the study of education was sent to 
every club last year, and all were urged to read Dr. Dewey's 
“School and Society” as embodying the latest and best ideas. 

Let us glance now at some of the work done by the clubs dur- 
ing the past five years. In Ogden educational topics have been 
On programs, open mectings held, schools visited, a free 

indergarten maintained for some time, and a woman placed on 
the school board. 

_ In Provo education days in clubs, a school advancement 
union organized of club women and teachers, a parents’ class for 
fathers and mothers formed, lectures on education given and pic- 
tures placed in schoolrooms. 

At Manti lectures on education have been given, mothers’ 
meetings maintained and a kindergarten conducted. 

In Springville open meetings have been held, lectures given 
and schools visited. 

Ia Park City educational topics discussed and schools visited. 

In Orangeville training of children has been studied, and a 
club woman elected as a scnool trustee. 

At Brigham City education topics have been discussed at club 
meetings. In Salt Lake City, besides the study of education 
topics, some practical work has been done in visiting schools, 
holding parents’ meetings, maintaining a free kindergarten for a 
year, and a school of domestic science for five weeks. Open 
meetings have been held, lectures given, an exhibition of Pran 

ictures held, casts and pictures donated to schools, municip 
egislation secured in favor of the curfew and anti-expectoration 
ordinances, and better sanitation of schoolrooms obtained. An 
exhibition of the original drawings of the “ Century” and “St. 
Nicholas” magazines held, and lastly two model rooms fitted up 
in the Jackson and Webster schools, which every club woman 
should visit. 

Though at times a sense of disappointment comes at partial 
failures of plans, yet when one sees the really excellent work done 
there is a feeling that the labor has not been entirely in vain, and 
that the foundation has been laid for a beautiful structure that 
will arise when all the clubs shall realize that “no man liveth to 
himself and no man dieth to himself,” but that each is a part of 
the great web of humanity and that what touches one touches all. 

The report of the committee on revision of the constitution 
was read by Mrs. Edward Bichsel of Ogden. Some time was 
devoted to its discussion, the result of which is given. 

“The duties of officers were more clearly defined, especially 
those of state organizer.” 

“The president," corresponding secretary and state jorganizer 
shall be chosen from the same city.” 

“A conference of presidents was provided for.” 

“Nominations are to be given from the floor instead of by a 
nominating committee.” 

“The dues for the clubs belonging to the U. F. W. C. were 
changed from $2.50 to $4 a year. 

The business of the morning thus ended. Mrs. Jennie Nelson 
of Ogden opened a discussion on “What should constitute eligi- 
bilty to women’s clubs.” She was followed by others along the 
same line. 

“Some Avenues of Usefulness for Club Women” were sug- 
gested by Mrs. Chester Withey, of Park City. She said in part: 

Club women have gone quietly but steadfastly on in chosen 
lines of work, winning their way to positions of general confidence 
in the community, and are recognized as efficient agents of social 
progress. The avenues of usefulness of the literary club women, 
the civic club women, the municipal club women, the history club 
women, are bordered by openings leading to philanthropic work, 
health protection, government of the cities, a better sccial order, 
home-making and home-keeping and the uprooting of unhygienic 
conditions and civic ugliness. The work of improving the condi- 
tion of life’s unfortunates has in this age ceased to be a good work, 
a noble benevolence—it has become a simple duty, a duty that 
may not be shirked. In this woman’s whole work tends to one 
” d. education and independence. Their work is growing deeper 
and broader, delicately shielding the self respect of their b.n fi- 
ciaries. 
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Mra. Withey spoke of the glorious results obtained through 
ue establishment of schools of domestic science. She spoke of 
much the club woman might accomplish towards making her city 
a healthful, cleanly beautiful,one. She suggested her co-operation 
should be given to local artists in purchasing pictures and arrang- 
ing exhibits, in furnishing free concerts and free books for the 
community in which she lives. She said in conclusion, “I firmly 
believe that club women by education and training are better fitted 
to enter these avenues of usefulness than men’‘and are ready to 
serve their country in times of peace as willingly as the most de- 
voted soldier in times of war. 

“Women carry into the daily tasks a sympathy which attracts, 
a love which binds to them all whom they would help and I say 
that the women of iny city or state can accomplish anything they 
wish by well aimed and steadfast pressure.” 

The second session on Wednesday began at 2 o’clock. Three 


interesting and instructive papers were given during the afternoon. 
The first, on “Free Traveling Libraries,” with suggestions for 
the best methods of couducting them, was read by Mrs. David E. 


Hemphill, of Salt Lake City, who said in part: - 

Although the system of free traveling libraries to be circu- 
lated through the small towns of the different states, is compara- 
tively new, yet the idea of itinerant literature for people in isolated 
districts has been in practical use ever since the early settlement of 
many of our Western states. Many a well equipped academy has 
grown from these little beginnings thus started, and carefully 
nursed into activity among the pioneers, as the little settlements 
grew into towns, and from towns, in many instances, into large and 
flourishing cities. 

With the forming of academies came school libraries, and with 
the charter of cities came state and public libraries, then the free pub- 
lic school system brought the free library, and now every responsible 
person can get free matter for reading or study in every line, even 
down to the magazines, daily papers and ladies’ fashion plates. 
But these privileges were only available to those living in cities or 
towns of some considerable size, while residents of small villages 
and rural communities were debarred from any participation in 
these blessings. Not until the establishment of free traveling 
libraries was the problem solved of how to give a supply of whole- 
some, interesting literature to people in small communities at a 
slight cost. 

As early as 1869, long before any state system had been 
adopted, the American railroad companies were sending out small 
lots of books of about twenty volumes each, packed into valises, 
one of which was loaned at each station in turn, to the employes of 
the road for use in their own families. 
York, next, under the direction of Cornelius Vanderbilt in 1887, 
sent out small traveling libraries to be used wherever there was a 
branch of the Association, and in some cases gave “special 
license” for its use by request, where no branch existed. The good 
arising from these itinerant libraries in New York was so plain 
that in 1892 Melvin Dewey, State Librarian of New York, started 
a system of free libraries, which should supply farmers and country 
one with reading matter that could be passed from district to 

istrict. 

Massachusetts followed New York and one state after another 
secured a library commission with money to send out free 
libraries, until several years later Iowa was the sixteenth state to 

ain thatend. A few years ago Washington and Nebraska fol- 
owed, and now in this last year our neighbor state of Idaho has 
gained the victory. 

Mrs. Hemphill spoke briefly upon some points of those states 
which have just recently come forward in the work, namely 
Colorado, Texas, Nebraska and Idaho. 

Of the forty-two states which are now more or less interested 
in traveling libraries, nineteen are under control of state commis- 
sions. Some are maintained only in part, the rest being borne by 
the woman’s clubs, while in a few states the work is entirely in the 
hands of the clubs, with occasional financial help from some phi- 
lanthropic individual, like George Peabody, who has lately glad- 
dened the hearts of the committee in Utah with so generous a gift, 
and Andrew Carnegie, who has given noble help to the work in 
several states. 

The American Library Association, created in 1876, with 
William F. Peole, president, also first librarian of the Chicago 
Public Library, has been of great benefit to education in all states 
where it has a local association. At the recent meeting which this 
association held in Waukesha, Wis., the work of the woman’s 
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clubs in the free library movement was first recognized. Mrs. 
Stoutenborough of Plattsmouth, Neb./gave a very comprehensive 
talk upon the relation of woman’s clubs to libraries, showing that 
the Nebraska ciuS woman was responsible for the successful 
movement of 1897 for the appropriation by that state of a fund for 
Carrying on traveling libraries in Nebraska. A special feature of 
the work in Utah which must commend itself to every true club 
woman, is the circulation of a free traveling library of sixty vol- 
umes for the use of clubs in small toWns and tarming communities. 
Great care was exercised in chooging these books and $200 was 
expended for books and Case. 

The traveling library idea is fone the great possibilities of 
which cannot be measured. The jncrease of good arising from its 
growth cannot be limited. In small towns a teacher of average 
brightness and interest in the advancement of her pupils, may with 
such aid start a club which shall embrace not only pupils but 
parents as well. A taste for reading and debating may be culti- 
vated, pictures may be added as funds can be procured, and with a 
little foresight all through the year a fresh case of attractive books 
can always be on hand for study or pleasure. 

In the mining camps an evering reading room may be opened 
to interest boys and youth who would otherwise spend their even- 
ings in the saloon or little store, and if a request is sent to our 
committee (as in one instance has been done) old magazines and 
illustrated papers can easily be collected and sent them to add 
variety to the reading. We ought to make picture and juvenile 
attractions a feature of the cases. I think a large per cent of the 
books which fill the miscellaneous cases should be of interest to 
the young, such as the Henty books, Louisa Alcott’s, Kate Wig- 
gin’s, Carleton Coffin’s, and bound volumes of “ St. Nicholas ” and 
* Youth’s Companions.” 

The greatest difficulty that we experience is in finding persons 
in the interior districts to assume the responsibility of distributing 
the books and finding the small sum necessary to pay the trans- 
portation tothe next place. We have tried to arrange a system 
that shall take the cases to places so near by that the cost will 
average not over one dollar and in most cases less. In towns 
where there are clubs we experience little difficulty in getting this 
satisfactorily arranged, but we wish to reach many towns where 
there are no clubs; not only for the sake of those needing 
education, but for the many cultivated, intelligent people with 
families growing up who, from force of circumstances, are stranded 
~ some forlorn place where such a library would be a perfect 

essing. 

Our cases averages seventy books while in most of the states 
fifty is the average, yet I do not think we have crowded ours too 
much. It costs a few cents more railroad transportation, but no 
more trouble to handle and gives more variety to the reading 
matter. If it were possible to spare the money to send out one 
member of the committee to make a canvas of the field, find places 
where libraries are needed, examine as to the condition of those 
already out and have an oversight of the places where they are in 
use, to have an understanding of the work from both standpoints, 
it would undoubtedly be a very satisfactory arrangement, but the 
means are too limited for that outlay at present and we must do the 
best we can by correspondence. 

Since the gift of Mr. Peabody the committee has planned 
and partially made up a good American reference library which 
has already been asked for in a town just starting club work. That 
finished there should be a similar case on English literature and 
one or more of good juvenile books. 

In conclusion Mrs. Hemphill made a plea that every club 
woman inform herself upon the importance of this movement, 
then let her lose no opportunity to interest others, remembering 
“you cannot have enthusiasm without interest, you cannot have 
interest without knowledge, and you cannot have knowledge unless 
you come in touch with the work. 

Mrs. Emma Mooney, of Salt Lake, followed with a paper on . 
“Education—a Factor in Reform.” Among the thoughts sug- 
gested by Mrs. Mooney were the foilowing: : 

Evolution in nature never ceases. Man, who is created in the 
image of God, must avail himself of every opportunity to promul- 
gate education and apply it as a factor in reform. Progress has 
established this reform to give us women the opportunity to meet 
here as an organized body from all parts of this state, full of 
aspiration to procure means for elevation to voice the sentiments 
of our constituents, to bring greetings, to bring love, to exchange 
thoughts, to learn. But a few years since, by torce of education, 
the establishment of this great reform, called equal rights or 
female suffrage, has been granted to us women. We cannot use 
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our power too much, not alone in our homes, but at public gather- 
ings to spread the best influence for good government. The proof 
has been recognized that religion builds the only strong foundation 
of true manhood and womanhood, 

The good mother, from the earliest infancy of her babe, raises 
her eyes in prayer, asking God to protect her child; such sincerity 
hinds the child to the mother closer spiritually, while she, clasping 
that gilt more lovingly, will, without losing any time, at its first 
visible understanding begin to impress it with the duties and 
beauties of child-life, the responsibilities, and later the necessity of 
a thorough education, so as to become a useful member of the 
human family. 

In despotic countries, where man is the property of man, sta- 
tistics record more criminals; life to the middle and lower classes 
is only a miserable existence. There where the roots of anarchy grasp 
a firm hold, laws of the country are repudiated, laws of God and 
man are only observed through fear of punishment; unfortunatel 
our own country has recently suffered from the effects of suc 
unholy principles. 

We trust that compulsory education, the good management of 
our public schools, judicious government and the work of compe- 
tentand faithful women will exterminate every impression of vice, 
immorality and hatred, from the hearts of man. The ambition of 
women to enter political life is not altogether objectionable. 

A woman of true womanly principles, endowed with good 
reasoning faculties in a condition to devote time to the effort, can 
oaly be a benefit in political circles. 

Industry is the road to happiness while idleness is the begin- 
ning of all evil, and while women’s work is still in its infancy if we 
can solve the problem of how to interest every woman, especially 
every young woman, in some vocation in which she may apply her 
natural abilities and talents, then we need not blush for the conduct 
. _ many lives of shame and dishonor which confront us now 

aily. 

The closing address of the afternoon was given by Dr. Luella 
Miles, of Salt Lake City,on “The Physical Examination‘and Care of 


Children in Public Schools.” In part Dr. Miles said: 

There is one thing I would like to commend to this convention 
of women this afternoon and that is the thoughtful consideration 
of medical inspection in our schools. Every city and town should 
have one or more medical inspectors of schools, who should be 
employed and paid by the board of education, whose duties should 
be to look after the health of the school children and to advise and 
lecture not only them but the teachers as well on all questions of 
hygiene and sanitary science. It ought to be said that sanitary 
science in the public schools does not necessitate the teaching of 
any of the deep and mysterious phases of disease such as char- 
acterize the study of medicine and its mission in the world of 
curing disease. Sanitary science does not concern itself in the 
least with the cure of disease, its principles are simple in their 
application, easily understood by young and old, and the great 
sc urges which now afflict mankind—consumption, with its 
15¢,000 victims each year in the United States; diphtheria, carry- 
ing away 60,000; scarlet fever, 40,000; a like number from typhoid 
f-,er—all these and many others might be destroyed from the 
tace of the earth and man be permitted to live his allotted time 
and die only from old age. Besides sanitary science every child 
in our public schools should be taught the facts concerning com- 
municable diseases which are‘dangerous to the public health, the 
germs which cause them, their modes of spread and the method 
of the prevention of each such disease. As soon after enrollment 
as possible, each pupil should be examined as to his health and 
physicial condition. The doctor should decide as to whether or 
not a pupil ought to be excused from any part of the school 
curriculum, and if any one seat is more desirable than another, as 
in case of deafness or nearsightedness. Each child should be 
furnished with a written or printed report as to its health and this 
report should accompany the pupil trom one year’s class to the 
nex’. The doctor should be required to meet the pupils at stated 
intervals, and in all suspicious cases a rigid examination should 
i: low. He should not be required to treat the sick children, but 
he must send them to their parents with a note explaining the 
nature of the illness. The school principal, the building inspector 
and the doctor should inspect each school building twice a year 
and should pay especial attention to the lighting, heating and 
ventilating of the rooms. Before closing I would like to say a few 
words in regard to the curriculums of study at present in vogue in 
our public schools. As we are well aware they are much less severe 


than those which formerly obtained. We still believe them to be 
excessive, and that ihey must inevitably, frequently tax, not only 
the ocular, but the general health of students, especially those of 
weakly tendencies. 
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A hugticning of the time required to secure a high schoul 
degree by one year would mitigate the severity of study all along 
the line, and enable scholars to emerge from their graduating 
exercises in better physical and menta! condition, and would do 
the greatest good to the greatest number. Besides this a more 
elastic curriculum is necessary to favor children having poor eyes 
and poor health. The strictness of the grades should be modified 
at least, and permission given for individual studies to be taken iu 
quantities somewhat adaptable to the health of given individuals. 
Credit should be given tor such studies as they are finished, and 
the child allowed to graduate when all of the required studies have 
been completed. I have been informed that this arrangement is 
not infrequently made in our public sehools, but that such a course 
is not encouraged, and that children are made to feei a sense of 
mortification because they are falling below their grades or classes. 
Many of the children shculd belong to no grade or class, but be 
allowed to acquire their education, study by study, in a manner 
consistent with the proper development of health. The abandon- 
ment of grades is not to be advised. That would be most unwise 
and undesirable, but children with impaired ocular or general 
health should be cheerfully and creditably not only allowed, but 
advised to take only such numbers of studies as will be consistent 
with a proper physical development. Such a course would lengthen 
the period of school life in many instances, but it would improve 
the average health of scholars, and this is of greater importance. 
Children should not be required to take so many studies that they 
have to work up two or three at home in the evening. If they 
study the major portion of the day, a growing and developir 
child should not be required to give up tnat mental and physica 
relaxation incident to an evening spent pleasantly at home amid 
sports, games, music and light literature. Studying at home 
should not be givea up entirely. A litile study is not only harmless, 
but beneficial. Some children, however, are compelled to work up 
three or four studies at home, and this is excessive. Work of this 
kind resulting in close confinement. bad atmosphere and perhaps 
poor illumination and utter disregard of hygienic study methods, 
results in a lack of that refre-hing sleep necessary to the proper 
nervous, mental and physical development of the child. However 
much cafe is manifested in the school concerning the proper use 
of the eyes, it is difficult to regulate such work athome. There 
fore the amount of required eye service at home shou!d be limited. 
The teacher never knows how the scholar learns his /esson. He 
may study lying down by a poor light, or face a brilliantly 
lighted lamp or gas jet for hours, or indulge in other habits injur- 
ious to proper ocular health. Strain on the eyes in school can be 
much mitigated by frequent change of occupation, which may not 
be always a recess, but may be something in the nature of exercise 
of various kinds. Let us take care of the little children, and never 
forget that the child of today will be the man of tomorrow. 


The remainder of the session was devoted to nomination of 
officers. 

The meeting on Wednesday evening was especailly interesting. 
The auditorium was full to overflowing, a large number of those . 
present belonging to the sternersex. Mrs. Coulter presided in her 
usual gracious manner. 

Mrs. W. F. Adams, of Salt Lake, took up the subject of “The 
Rejation of Art to Life,” presenting her views in an able and ex- 


haustive paper. 

“Woman’s Most Important Work” was presented by Mrs. J. 
W. Dougall, of Springville, who said in substance: 

The woman of the last century would bea revelation to her 
sister of the century before. She cannot be satisfied with sitting 
down, her hands folded ard waiting for things as they come. She 
wants to be a maker,a fashioner of the daily happenings and is up 
and doing, doing for the betterment of her race and tre advance- 
ment of her world. We are told thatit is inherent in the divire 
order of society that the highest intellect among women, the best 
she has to offer should be given to the home, but Mrs. Helmuth, of 
New York, says “Woman has always been a little green in her own 
home and needs the club to show her there are other women in the 
world beside herself.” We can plainly see the need of getting the 
the best from outside sources to give that home. So many of us 
plod along from day to day with our eyes directly on our footsteps 
never looking ahead nor taking time to glance back, doing pre- 
cisely the same thing today that we did yesterday and in precisely 
the same fashion that we shall do it tomorrow. 

We who desire earnestly the bestthings for ourselves and our 
households must do less plodding and more planning—less sacri- 
ficing and more intelligent contriving—must learn to economize our 
time, for “life wastes itself while we are preparing to live.” 
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Oh the other hand, woman, especially in her new and larger 
growth, is restless, over-occupied, counting the beart-beats of time 
and playing havoc with health, beauty and happiness. 

here are the two extremes—the plodding woman and the over- 
occupied woman. Why can we not reach a happy medium? 

ur home should be the pleasantest place on earth, but are the 
made such? Are the children given what they most need to launc 
them in this progressive world of ours that they may not retard it? 
Are they given love—love that they can feel. 

Many a mother{who sews until she aches in every nerve and 
who spends hours a day cooking for her family, is so tired when 
the different ones come home from school and work that she has 
no impulse for smiles and kisses. She has performed a lesser duty 
and sacrificesa higher. To starve achild’s affections is a crimeas 
much as to starve his body. 

It a woman thinks of her most important duty she will court 
wisdom, goodness, strength, nobility and patience, for here lies the 
keynote of building the foundation of the world she is making. 
She must ferret out the woman who isolates herself, who looks 
on ali the new ideas and advancements as apart from her lot, she 
is retarding the world in its onward career. Give such an one 
words of encouragement to begin, to persevere, for she may be the 
kernel that will yicld the best fruit. 


Mrs. Dougall was followed by Mrs. A. C. Ewing, of Salt Lake, 
on “What can the Club Woman do for the Municipality.” 

Mrs. Ewing said in part: 

Every woman should recognize as her urgent duty the fulfill 
ment of her personal obligation to lift up high civic ideals and to 
educate the civic conscience; to purify the moral atmosphere of 
society and to interpret both nature and art through the medium 
of love, beauty and truth. This should be hercontribution of lofty 
purpose and earnest effort in the creation of a municipality wherein 
shall be raised ‘“‘more spacious mansions for the soul.” ow shall 
we lay its foundations? How shall we erect its lofty structures ? 
What constitutes such a city? are questions of vital interest. When 
we attempt to gauge our responsibility, first as women then as indi- 
viduals and members of society, towards the creation and main- 
tenance of this ideal city as a practical reality and an important 
factor in our progressive civilization, we must first determine in 
what direction our efforts shall be put forth to make ourselves a 
power for good throughout the length and breadth of our country 
and to enable us to accomplish the greatest good in behalf of hu- 
manity. In time of peace as in time of war, we find women mani- 
festing the highest degree of patriotism, thereby demonstrating the 
tact that there can be no autagonism between home and state 
| therefore belic ve the noblest work woman can do for the munici- 

ality is in her effort to elevate the standard of good citizenship 
by training the youth for a conscientious discharge of their duties 
aa upright, honorable citizens. 

As a beginning the home and the school must furnish such 
environment and opportunities as to develop the broades!, purest 
type of manhood and womanhood. -The firm foundation of sucii 
a municipality must be in the home, where impulses to good citi- 
zenship originate, where character to bless or curse the world is 
f xmed, and where the influence of woman is unquestioned and 
>upreme. 

é The school has no small part to play in shaping the character 
of the individual pupil. Inthe years allotted to the period of study 
in the public schools, in the grammar and high school grades, we 
find the teacher’s grand opportunity to build upon the character 
foundation acquired through inheritance and home influence. As 
the pupil advances special attention should be given to bistory and 
constitutional law, that he may have a comprehensive understand 
ing of the laws governing our republic. — 

And intellectual training is not sufficient. It must be supple- 
mented by moral and physical culture. The whole man must be 
fitted for his place in the wider field of social activity, toward which 
he is moving. We urge the cultivation of the artistic perception 
because a knowledge of art creates the love and recognition of the 
beautiful in both art and nature and the soul responds to the refin- 
ing and salutary influence. From the school our youth emerges, 
almost directly, into the world of commerce, professional life or 
politics. So exalted should be the standard of commercial and 
political honor that unscrupulous busivess corporations would not 
dare to seek to bribe the servants of tne people, to prostitute their 
office and influence for the sakeof gain. Wherever we have wide- 
spread political corruption and commercial dishonesty, the public 
and individual honor and integrity will be found to be correspond- 
ingly low. In training the youth of our country, the necessity of 
keeping our national as well as personal honor free from stain, 
should always be held before them. When political factions har- 
bor corrupt en then should we take the remedy into our 
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own hands and so thoroughly arouse public sentiment to repudiate 
the factions and denounce the methods that it will check the one. 
and preserve our commercial and political honor. 
omen are not contented to serve only themselves. They are 
restless and wish to do something for the community. Fortunately 
there are appropriate objects for them all. We must be content 
with small beginnings and keep in mind the fact that “The gods 
sell anything and to everybody at a fair price.” The “fair price” 
in oe reform means infinite patience, hard work, and the 
right kind of spirit that delights in overcoming obstacles. Is it too 
much to expect “something higher and more heroic in reform than 
this age affecteth ?” Is it too much to expect that the greed of gain, 
the love ot luxury, and the devotion to purely selfish ends, will dis. 
appear, with all the grosser forms of human vice and dégradatioa, 
and ere another decade has passed over us: 
“This earth will be the Paradise 

It never was to mortal eyes, 

Since Adam left his garden yet?” 

Through the kindness of Prof. Brimhall and the untiring 
efforts of the entertainment committee the Federation women were 
given the privilege of visiting the Brigham Young Academy, con- 
sequently at 9 o'clock on the morning of the third day alarge num. 
ber of the guests assembled at the Knight block for a drive in the 
crisp morning air through the broad streets of Provo to the acad- 
emy. As the doors of the assembly room were thrown open and 
the ladies ushered in a round of applause arose from the more than 
thousand students seated within. 

Prof. Brimhall gave a short address of welcome followed with 
music bythe school. Mrs. Jones, Mrs. Jennings, Mrs. Hemphill 
and Mrs. Nelden, all of Salt Lake City, and Mrs. Yates, one of the 
regents of the academy, were requested to talk briefly to the 
students. The request was heartily complied with. 

After spending a pleasant hour at the school the ladies were 
driven back to their meeting, which convened at 10 o'clock. 

The first business of the day’s proceedings was the election of 
officers, the results of which are given: President, Mrs. Chester E. 
Coulter, of Ogden; vice-president, Mrs. Elmer E. Corfman, of 
Provo; corresponding secretary, Mrs. Edward Bichsel, of Ogden; 
recording secretary, Mrs. Charles D. Moore, of Salt Lake City; 
treasurer, Mrs. Walter Scott, of Park City; auditor, Mrs. E. G. 
Gowans, of Heber City; state organizer, Mrs. Kate Hilliard, of 
Ogden; executive board, Mrs. David E. Hemphill, Mrs. Sig 
Simons, Mrs. Ellmsford, Mrs. G. B. Blakely, Mrs. Wm. Konold, 
Mrs. W. W. Riter, Mrs. Emiline B. Wells, Mrs. C. S. Kinney, 
Mrs. John Cowan, Miss C:tharine Dougall. 

Delegates to the bieniial in Miy: Mrs Join McVickar, Mrs. 
W. A. Nelden, Mrs. F.A Vincent, Mrs. Jennie Nelson, Mrs. D. D. 
Houtz. 

At the close of the election an embodied report of all clubs 
belonging to the Federation was given by the recording secretary, 
Mrs. Charles D. Moore,of Salt Lake City. The report read as 
fullows: 

It has been suggested that the clubs composing this Federa- 
tio are not yet ready for the brief, progressive, summarized, em- 
t; died report, that we still need the inspiration of listening to what 
each club is trying to accomplish; but while it would be most 
e1 joyable to do so, it consumes, as you krow, a great deal of time 
we decided was better spent in other directions, it simply becomes 
a question of comparison; the records you furnish of the work you 
are doing are carefully filed by the recording secretary in the 
archives of the Federation and become its history. 

The state Federation of Utah represents twenty-six clubs; and 
of the federated clubs three have mide no report to the recording 
secretary. 

Intellectual growth craves expression and development, and 
ti: ds these partly in a woman’s club, which has become an event, 
— an incident of their lives. All of our clubs are study or 
liierary clubs—one section of the largest has abandoned literary 
work for the interest of humanity, it cultivates the humanities and 
devotes the fruit to the service of humanity. The reports of al! 
ihe clubs show a wider interest in outside work than ever before, 
which is not confined to the clubs with large incomes, for the 
smallest and youngest organizations are actively interested in im- 
proving the schools of the city and contributing most substantially 
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and helpfully in the support of the free kindergarten. The work 
done in the smaller village and town is so thorough as to challenge 
the more pretentious city clubs. Among them a humane society 
has been established and is doing good work, schools are visited 
and parents interested in what the children are doing. The free 
traveling library, which gives an abundant supply of wholesale 
literature at light cost, is exciting quick and universal sympathy. 

The clubs that insist upon a literary course only are being 
managed upon a more generous basis; there are open meetings and 
permit us to suggest that an associate membership might be added 
with good effect. Art, literature, history, social and domestic 
science, philanthropy, parliamentary Jaws and education are the 
departments into which many of the clubs are divided. One club 
has a mothers’ section in connection with the regular club meetings, 
and another has offered a prize of $10 for the best original drawing 
in pencil, charcoal or water colors to be competed for in the schools 
ot Salt Lake from the fourth grade up. Another devotes fitteen 
minutes of each session to the cultivation of extemporaneous speak- 
ing. Art lectures have been a valued feature of another club for 
two years, and a thorough study of cooking lessons forms a part of 
the work of a domestic science department. One club studies 
Shakespeare alone, but the clubs are generally more interested in 
practical rather than literary affairs, aud we look forward to a wider 
range of work for the coming year. 


Then came reports from clubs which recently become mem- 
bers of the state organization, namely: The Union Club of 
Orangeville; Octave of Eureka; Cleo of Brigham City; P. E. O- 
of Salt Lake ; Council of Jewish Women of Salt Lake; Beacon Light 
of Logan; Women’s Club of Springville; Home Culture Club of 
Spriogville ; Ladies’ Literary Club of Manti. 

It is to be regretted that limited space forbids the publication 
cf these reports. At the conclusion of the business session Mrs. 
Susa Young Gates, of Provo, was introduced and presented facts 
about “What State Federations are Doing Elsewhere.” She 
spoke of the innumerable paths open for club women and how 
many were at first undertaken; but time and cooler judgment 
brought a sense of that great word —limitation—and the club 
women is now doing the work of time in time rather than encom- 
passing all eternity in the short space of life allotted to mortals. 

There are Federations, however, that cover a most divergent 
field in their year’s work, without specializing on any one line; 
notably those of the Middle Western states which embrace clubsin 
the great cities as well as the small ones in outlying rural districts. 
History, languages, ancient and modern, domestic Jand political 
economy, child study, sociology, art, music and travel. While 
other Federations, such as that of Massachusetts, are centering 
most of their forces on one question. 

Some Federations give impartial attention to every phase of 
work or study represented by its standing committees; others 
emphasize one or more features of its various interests. Stated 
broadly, education, art and civil service reform are the themes 
which engage all clubs alike. 

Mrs. Gates spoke at length of the great advantages of the 
reciprocity bureau, also of a “good fellowship day,” when club 
members meet for social diversion and wider personal acquaint- 
ances; of the problem of domestic science, the traveling libraries, 
the agitation of the wanton slaughter of song birds, all of which 
work is taken up by various state Federations. 

“In some localities coming events cast thie ubiquitous shadow 
over all divergent interests, such as that of Missouri, which is 
not only combining with states included in the Louisiana Pur- 
chase to further the interests of the state fair in 1993, but which 
also has undertaken to perpetuate a Woman’s Memorial Building 
to be opened on that occasion. California is devoting her energies 
to the coming biennial.” Mrs. Gates dwelt at length upon the 
color question. She said: “It does not affect clubdom or club 


women alone, it involves the human rights of every American citi- 
zen and therefore of the whole world.” 

In closing she suggested to the Federation to grasp the mean- 
ing of concerted action and to act upon that principle. By so doing 
friction would be avoided, confusion of interest supplanted by 
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simplicity of design, and each year would mark a definite work 
accomplished. 

Thursday afternoon the meeting was calied to order by the 
the president at 2 o’clock. 

The opening number, a well prepared paper on “General 
Culture of the Teacher,” was written by Mrs. Sullivan, of Brigham 
City. It being impossible for Mrs. Sullivan to attend the conven- 
tion, the paper was read by Mrs. Scott, of Park City. 

The Consumers’ League, a topic which is of interest to every 
club woman of today, was given by Mrs. Elmer Jones of Salt 
Lake City. 

Mrs. Jones first presented the question as it affects the well 
being of the consumer. She dwelt upon conditions as they exist 
today in the congested districts of our great cities where human 
beings—men, women and little children—swarm in the dark, 
filthy, illy-ventilated tenements like ants ina hill, and are almost 
consumed with disease—consumption, smallpox, “scarlet fever, 
infectious eye troubles and ‘numerous skin diseases—due to dirt 
bad air and mal-nutrition. These are the places in which the 
great majority of ready-made clothing is manufactured and, indeed, 
some of the finest garments. 

In considering the question as it bears upon the lives of the 
hundreds of thousanas working in the clothing industry of this 
country alone, and as it irfluences the fate of the thousands of 


shop girls in the stores of our cities, Mrs. Jones said: 


The very existence of society depends upon work. It is the 
plain duty, then, of every citizen to do as much as in him hes to 
see that that which is of such basic importance in the scheme of 
things shall be carried on under righteous conditions of cleaniiness 
and health, rather thau of fifth and disease, aod so be dignified. 
We—you and I—are the employers of sweat-shop /abor when we 
buy the product of its toil. It is absolutely v.tal that we come toa 
comprehension of our personal relation to economic laws. Just 
ordinary human selfishness is at the bottom of the continuance of 
all the evils that make life a cruel, ugly siruggie for mere existence 
for so many of our kind. It is so much easier to close our ears, 
blind our eyes, smother the voice of conscience—but when con- 
science has once been awakened we must | sten to her biddiag lest 
she return to us a Nemesis, in the shape of remorse. 

Absolute power for good rests with the eolightened consumer. 
All that is necessary is for us to come to a realization ot the force 
we may be when passive approval and sympathy have been con- 
verted into the dynamic conscience, which compels its owner to 
investigate and act. Then the New York manufacturer, who 
insists that the young girls he employs shall stand at their looms 
when the work might just as well be done sitting ; who refuses to 
provide seats, thus compelling them to eat their mid-day meal 
seated on the cold, dirty floor, would find the draperies he offers 
for sale a drug on the market. So would that other ose who shuts 
his girl employes into the street when five minutes late, to wander 
aimlessly for a halt day—perhaps in storm—the prey of any men 
who offers food, warmth and comfort. 

The sensitiveness of retail stores to the demands of the public 
is very great, an illustrative case in point being thatof a prominent 
Boston store which displays conspicuously a placard bearing the 
announcement that any clerk failing to repert an article notin stock, 
inquired for three times, will be discharged. The manager ot one 
ot the foremost New York stores says: “If there were aay way to 
induce a goodly number of buyers to study the questi n and act as 
if they cared, we could find out about a great many of our goods, 
but they never seem to care in the least.” 

The prices paid for sweated labor are ruinous to both body 
and soul—o8 cents a dozen for silk waists; $1 a dezen for night- 
gowns with tucked yoke and embroidery, thread furnished and 
embroidery cut out by the maker; 40 cents a dozen for women’s 
wrappers. These are not living wages—they are dying wages— 
they mean the slow starvation, recognized by tenement house 
physicians, or a life of shame—the two alternatives which women 
employed at these rates must face. Men’s wages cannot fall 
below a limit upon which they can eke out an existence, while a 
woman’s wages have no such limit, for the paths of shame are 
always open to her. Is it to be wondered at that, with 60 cents a 
day the average of the wages of the 150.0co women and girls earn- 
ing their liviog in New York city in 1890, so many are compelled 
to enter upon that life of sin, the wages of which are death? 

It is said on unimpeachable authority, to be a common thing 
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to hear girls in such great department stores as those of Chicago 
say: “It I don’t get more wages I'll have to go bad "—more than 
a third of them, according to facts given by the girls themselves, 
already going the way of dishonor—while the words of a girl, who 
had only 2 cents at the end of a weck of ninety hours work: “I 
wish there wouldn’t be any tomorrow”—gives us an insight into 
the hopelessness of the despair faced by such as these. 

In the National Consumers’ League, the object of which is to 
increase the demand for goods made and sold under right condi- 
tions, lies our one rational hope of a solution of these most grave 

blems. Here, I want to read you part of a letter I have from 

acob A. Riis, the authority on tenement houses and sweated labor. 

The whole of the immense product of the need!le-worke 
must be taken from the tenement houses—from the bedrooms an 
kitchens of the wretched victims of the most degraded system of 
labor under Heaven—into the properly-conducted, well-lighted, 
heated and ventilated factory, where steam takes the place of foot 

wer; from which child labor is excluded; and where the work- 
ing day is limited to eight, or ten hours at the most. The only way 
to accomplish this is to help inaugurate the reign of the citizen 
sentiment—enlightened, organized and therefore effectual—which 
will insist that each store to which we give our patronage, carry 
the goods bearing the label of the National Consumers’ League, 
an absolute guarantee that they have been manufactured under 
wholesome and righteous conditions. 

Friends, let us face the facts. Let us recognize ourselves for 
the Pharisees we are, who are in the attitude of thanking God that 
we have no sweating problem to meet—while we help tighten its 
coils — the cities of the East by not refusing to buy sweater- 
made s. 

The most vital fact I bring you today is that Jacob Riis is 
right. We have the beginnings of the sweating system in our 
midst. Merchants in Salt Lake are sending sewing to be done in 
the country, in exchange for goods, the rates of remuneration bring 
so low as to set for the women who must meet this competition in 
the struggle for a livelihood, a standard of dying wages or that other 
alternative with which we have grown familiar. In the throttling 
of this hideous thing at its inception lies work in which the voice, 
the influence of every club woman is needed. 

Nearly ten years ago, soon after Jacob Riis had written “How 
the Other Half Lives,” Theodore Roosevelt went to the “Evenino 
Sun” office to see him and failing, left a card on which he h 
written simply, as is his wont, that he had read his book and had 
“come to help.” How instantly imagination leaps to an understand- 
ing of what that message meant in the way of cheer and renewed 
courage to the man who was fighting the hosts of Tammany-pro- 
tected evils in the slums of New York. Just so will it be if we 
women of Utah send to our sisters in the East the same message 
‘‘we have come to he'p.” 

Following Mrs. Jones’s paper was a discussion on “How to 
make Domestic Service a recogaized Vocation,” led by Mrs. W.A. 
Nelden, of Salt Lake, and continued by Mrs. Olstein, of Manti. 

“The influence of Domestic Servants upon our Children” was 


presented by Mrs. Cox, of Orangeville. 

The installation of officers then closed the regular sessions of 
the convention. 

The musicians who contributed so materially to the enjoyment 
of the entire program were: Mr.and Mrs Rob. R. Irvine, Professor 
Miller, Mr. Seichrist, Professor Lund, Miss Arvilla Ciark, Mrs. 
Ramsey, Miss Jefferson, Mrs. Whitenead, Miss Ruby Christian- 
son, Mr. Roberts, Mr. Lewis and the Mandolin Club. 

A fitting close to the convention was the reception Thursday 
evening. It was in charge of the Provo and Springville clubs and 
was a success in every particular. The same thoughtful attention 
of the entertainment committee which was manifest throughout 
the three days of the convention prevailed on this occasion and 
nothing was spared which would add to the pleasure of the even- 
ing. The officers of the Federation, together with the presidents 
of the three clubs, were in the receiving line and extended cordial 
greetings to the large number of guests who thronged the vast hall 
until a late hour. Mrs. FREDERICK D. BICKFORD. 

Federation Secretary for Utah. 


The CLuB WOMAN means tco much pleasure and profit to 
me, for a single issue to be dispensed with —so here is my dollar, a 
splendid investment.—Mrs. J. C. Terrell, Fort Worth, Texas. 
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CONNECTICUT. 


HE Woman’s Club of New Canaan gave a most delightfu! 
afternoon to their members and friends, January 10. Miss 
Mary Merriman Abbott, the president of the state Federation, was 
the guest of honor, giving her valuable talk called “In Florence 
with the Great Artists,” after which a reception was held. The 
state officers living near enough and a number of club presidents 
in neighboring towns were invited. This club does everything 
most courteously and hospitably, and the whole afternoon was a 
delight. Miss Abbott is particularly happy as a public speaker. 
having a great gift for putting a matter forcibly and simply. The 
delightful repast served in the spacious dining-room adjoining the 
club-room, in New Canaan, fortified the inner woman for the long 
journey some were obliged to take. | 
The Library Club of Norwalk proposes to imitate the examp'e 
of the New Canaan club, and on February 14 offer its members and 
friends the opportunity of hearing Miss Abbott and meeting her. 
The Central Club has always housed the Library Club and it will 
be the place for this meeting. 


The Woman’s Club of Norwalk inaugurated a series of 
January meetings in Connecticut, Wednesday evening, the 15th 
at which the distinguished Mr. W. M. F. Round may be heard. 
Mr. Round wishes to see in Connecticut the probation law for first 
offences, the‘indeterminate sentence and a reformatory the object 
of which is to reform, not punish. He has asked the women’s 
clubs to help him, and if they can be induced simply to lock into 
it in the most cursory way they cannot fail to be convinced of the 
importance of the matter. Mr. Round is one of the most dis 
tinguished criminologists in the world. It was he who was the 
means of having introduced into this country the Bertillon system 
for the identification of criminals. He is an elegant man of the 
highest culture and of fine address, and his sturdy, fearless man- 
hood makes an instant appeal to what is best in his hearers. His 
speeches are fascinatingly interesting. 

The Central Club of Norwalk invited the Compowe Club of 
Westport and the Audubon Society of the same place to hear 
Mrs. Robert Neide, secretary of the Audubon Society, give “An 
Informal Talk on Birds.” Mrs. Neide had the best audience 
which has appeared at the club this year, and they were all 
delighted. She is very successful in knowing what will appeal to 
her hearers and in being able to give it well. 
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The matter of the route for the California trip has been very 
carefully looked into by your editor, and she may add that the 
railroad companies have not neglected her, in the way of literature 
upon the subject! She is now prepared to give information to the 
Connecticut contingent and will be glad to correspond with any 
who want help. She calls attention to the fact that the rates are 
jow, and that all may avail themselves to this opportunity, both 


men and women, whether they belong to the Federation or not. 
DoTHA STONE PINNEO. 


HANSAS. 


HE recent organization of the women’s clubs of each con 

gressional district in Kansas into‘district Federations is being 

justified by a series of very profitable meetings in various places 
this fall. 

By this means clubs in remote places are reached and the 
benefits of Federation made manifest to them. Women who are 
unable to make long jonrneys to attend state meetings, or those 
who from lack of interest have been indifferent, have the meetings 
brought within their reach and almost without exception their 
indifference changes to lively interest. 

In the district meetings each club is a greater, factor than is 
could possibly be in a state meeting, where so many are represented! 
Then, there is likely to be a more intimate acquaintance among 
the delegates which facilitates a freer exchange of opinions in the 
discussions and gives zest to social functions. 

At the state Federation meeting in Leavenworth in May last» 
the delegates from each district were seated by a district banner’ 
as the states are seated in meetings of the G.F.W.C. Their 
presidents, who are vice-presidents of the state Federation, led the 
delegations and collected the ballots and reported the number of 
votes cast. They also made reports of the work done in each 
district, and stood in a group in the receiving line at the evening 
reception. The next state meeting will probably show valuable 
work done in the districts, as each has this fall mapped out some 
special line for the direction of its energies. The state president 
is ex officio a member of the executive board of the district organi. 
z ition, and is expected to be present and take part in the exercises. 
The last state president assumed this duty, and Mrs. W. A. Jobn- 
ston is cheerfully accepting it. This enables her to come in touch 
with the club women all over the state, and to give and receive 
enthusiasm. 

The third district Federation, Mrs. S. A. Haldeman, president, 
met in Girard during the last week in September. The meeting 
was a large one, and much earnestness and enthusiasm was mani- 
fest. The number of clubs in membership was doubled, from 
sixteen it became thirty-two. Many excellent papers were pre- 
sented and discussions were animated. The Federation tooka 
brave stand against card-playing for prizes, holding that the cus- 
tom fosters the spirit of gambling and should be repressed. 

Mrs. W. A. Johnston, Mrs. Noble Prentiss, Mrs. A. H. 
Thompson of Topeka,and Mrs. S. R. Peters of Newton were 
present and took part in the program. 

The fourth district Federation met in Marion, Mrs. R. H. 
Morehouse, president. This meeting was distinguished by the 
lively interest manifested by the gentlemen of Marion, who assisted 
their wives most ably in the duties of hospitality. The program 
held more talks and discussions than is usual and there were 
fewer papers. The Round Table method of the Chautauquans 
were found both pleasant and profitable. 

Mrs. W. A. Johnston, Mrs. Harry O. Garvey, corresponding 
secretary of state. Federation, Mrs. Kellogg of Emporia and Mrs. 
Noble Prentiss of Kansas City, added much to the interest of the 
meetings. 

The fifth district Federation was held in Abilene on the 24th 
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and 25th of October, Mrs. May Belleville Brown, president. There 
was a large attendance and much interest. 

The fifth district is marked by loyalty to the state Federation, 
and was the first to make the state president a member of the execu- 
tive board. While faithful to the interests of its own immediate 
neighborhood, there is a strong desire to contribute to the advance. - 
ment of the state. But, indeed, this may be said ofall. Instead of, as 
many feared, detracting from the power and usefulness of the state 
Federation they bring to it an access of enthusiasm and devotion, 
tempered by the good judgment which a careful considerarion of 
all questions and measures in the smaller circle develops. 

The meeting in Abilene was in every way a demonstration of 
the value of district meetings. The papers and addresses were 
practical, the discussions lively and the music fine. At the last 
evening session, besides an address by the state president, Mrs. 
W. A. Johnston, on “The Outlook,” papers were presented by 
two distinguished lawyers of the district, Mr. R. A. Burch of 
Salina, on “Nature in Browning,” and Mr. T. E. Dewey of Abilene, 
on “Seton Thompson.” 

The reception given at the spacious residence of Mrs. G.’W. 
Hurd was one of the most brilliant ever given in the state. In the 
receiving line with Mr. and Mrs. Hurd were Mrs. W. A. Johnston, 
Mrs. Stanley, wife of the governor of Kansas ; Mrs. C. C. Goddard, 
state secretary for the G. F. W.C; Mrs. L. R. Priddy, member of 
the executive board G. F. W.C.; Mrs. Noble Prentiss and Mrs. 
Humphrey (past state presidents), Mrs. Eugene F. Ware and Mrs. 
A.H. Thompson. These ladies were all the guests of Mrs. Hurd. 
There was a short program of music, recitations and the reading 
of an original story by Mr. Charles Harger of Abilene, a writer of 
note. Before the adjournment of the Federation there was passed 
a resolution to take up the establishment of a home for aged gen 
tlewomen, and a committee was appointed for that purpose 
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A Lecture, by Mrs. Grace Hyde Trine, on 
The Ancient Cliff-dwellers of the Southwest 


RS. TRINE has, besides visiting the more extensive and 
4\ better-known ruins of the Mesa Verde, traveled to others 
a 


in far-away cafions by means of mountain-wagons and 
ckhorses, where, as her guide* said, ‘‘ No civilized woman has 

en before.’’ {She brings with her many large and interesting 
photographs taken, and specim2ns of the ancient pottery excavated 
during the expedition. {Her lecture deals with the Cliff-dwellers’ 
country, the remains of their dwellings, their pottery, etc., their 
supposed origin, life, and final extinction 


* Her guide was a man who for some eight or ten years has been giving 
his entire time to searching and digging for Cliff-dwellers’ pcttery and ex- 
ploring the ruins in Hovenweep, Ruin, and Montezuma Canons, in South- 
western Colorado and Southeastern Utah. 


Address Suite 2, The Ludlow, Trinity Terrace, Copley Square, Boston 


Subject: “Civics.” 

Morning Session: “The Training of American Citizenship,” 
Prof. Edward H. Griggs. - This will be followed by a half-hour 
of discussion from the floor. 


Afternoon session at 2 o’clock: “Civil Service Reform,” Mr. 


Richard H. Dana of Cambridge, “School and Afterward,” Miss 
Sarah L. Arnold, supervisor of Boston public Schools. 

The third annual edition of the “ Federation Directory of Club 
Speakers and Entertainers” will be issued early in the spring cf 
1902, in time to be of service to club committees in arranging pro- 
grams for the season of 1902-3. 

The Directory consists of a clearly arranged and indexed list 
of the names and announcements of those subscribers who, for 
compensation, are willing to lecture, read papers, give concerts or 
recitals, conduct classes or otherwise instruct and entertain Wom- 
en’s Clubs. No miscellaneous advertising is admitted. 

The Directory will, as usual, be distributed free to all the 
Women’s Clubs in Massachusetts and in the State Federations of 
New England. This year it will also be distributed free to all the 
clubs in the State Federations of New York, New Jersey, Pennsy!- 


-»vania and Delaware, and to the principal clubs of Ohioand Illinois. 


This will more than double the free circulation of the Directory 
and will carry the announcements of its subscribers to nearly a 
thousand of the most prominent Women’s Clubs in the country. 

On the payment of $2 a subscriber will be entitled to an 
announcement of name and address in heavy type, with four lines 
of descriptive text, averaging ten words to the line, printed inclear, 
good-sized type. Additional lines may be contracted for at the rate 
ot 25 cents per line. Whole page, $10; half page, $5 ; extra charge 
for cuts. Each subscriber will receive a copy of the Directory. 
Address all communications to Miss Helen A. Whittier, Editor, 50 
Chelmsford street, Lowel!, Mass. 

Mrs. May Alden Ward, president of the Massachusetts 
Federation, received as a Christmas gift a beautiful diamond sun- 
burst, presented by the Cantabrigia Club of which she was the 


popular head for five years. 


SAN DIEGO COUNTY FEDERATION. 


As we have just closed the annual session of our county Fed- 
eration it seems fitting that to you should be confided some of its 
doings; alihough not officially deputed to do so I avail myself of the 
opportunity to put ourselves on record as it will be our last oppor- 
tunity before the biennial that convenes in Los Angeles in May. 

The morning session was held in Keener Chapel of the M. E. 
Church south. The forenoon was devoted to the election of offi- 
cers, reports of the retiring officials, reports of clubs and reports 
of committees, appropriately interspersed with invocation and 
music fo"lowed by an informal luncheon in our new club home. 
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Whether it was the joy over our new found possessions, the 
delight of meeting our friends-or the delicious menu so gra. 
ciously served that put us all in such happy frame of mind | 
cannot say, but we found that “absence had made our hearts grow 
fonder,” new ties were made and old ones more firmly cemented, 
new enthusiasm was aroused, the effect of which will be far reach. 
ing. Luncheon over the ladies repaired to Keener Chapel for the 
afternoon session, where a mental menu outvied the pbysical pro- 
vision. “The Need of the Hour,” was the subject of an ably 
written and well read paper by Mrs. Ida Pease of San Diego, urg- 
ing parents to greater interest in the} rearing of pure minded chil- 
dren whose healthy morals would be productive of men and woinen 
fitted to bear the responsibilities of home and state. 

This was followed by a discussion on the question that is 
uppermost in the club woman’s thoughts today and which most 
women would gladly put aside, but the responsibility has been 
thrust upon us and we cannot shirk it. The secretary of our state 
Federation, Mrs. Stilson of Los Angeles, had sent in a written 
request that a vote be taken representing the sentiments of the 
county Federation that the state Federation might be apprised of 
our standing on the question whether the colored women’s clubs of 
the United States should be.admitted to General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 

The discussion was so graciously and tactfully handled that 
had nota vote been taken it would have been hard to decide how 
the house stood. While some repartee and sarcasm were indu!ged 
in no note of discord jarred upon the most sensitive ear. There 
was blue blood from the North and from the South. The leader 
of the discussion, Mrs. G. K. Phillips, whose name indicates to 
what scion she belongs, with such decision and tact logically dis. 
cussed both sides that the keenest listener held her breath to catch 
the word that would decide the conflict, and only by inference 
could one catch the prevailing sentiment that animated her. Mrs. 
Anna Ferry Smith, of Pacific coast fame, on the social questio: 
voiced her sentiments in no uncertain words. She affirmed that 
when she met in women’s clubs she was not there for social recog- 
nition, she was there for geod work. She did not expect that 
ladies of rank were to entertain her, that all could ride upon the 
same cars and that all had rights that should not be ignored no 
matter to what stratashe belonged. Mrs. Mills, of La Jolla, by 
way of comparison, loviagly held up our San Diego clubs and 
asked what one of us would be willing to get up and presenta 
paper before our sisters of the Sorosis club, of New York. We 
have equal rights with them but are we ready to stand shoulder 
toshoulder with them? When bythe process of evolution we have 
attained to our full stature then and not before may we hope to be 
one of them. So with our dusky complexioned sisters, let them 
bide their time. Mrs. Rose Hartwick Thorp expressed with 
emphasis the same sentiments, that when they were ready to st-p 
out upon a higher plain we might be ready to receive them. The 
time is not ripe for the admission of the colored clubs should we 


by admitting them deprive our Southern sisters of the stimulus of 
association with the older clubs of the North in the noble work they 
are doing for the isolated mountaineers in the South, for child 
Jabor and for various reforms, and any action that would cause 
them to withdraw from the General Federation would be detri- 
meutal to all and greatly to be deplored. The vote taken resulted 
in twenty-four for and thirty-eight against admission. 


ARDEN, 


383 WEST 22no STREET, NEW YORK. 


Foreign and Domestic Stationery, Visitingand Wedding Cards, China and Japan 
Goods, Embroideries, Gowns, Ro %s, Cushion Covers, Decorated Deer Skins 
Grass Cloths, Wall Papers, Doulton Pottery, Etc. 


WILL CALL WITH SAMPLES, OR MAIL THEM. 


. 
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MICHIGAN. 


OLIDAYS over, club work in Michigan is resumed with 

unusual zest. More and more the inspiration of co-operative 
effort through the state Federation is being translated into action 
under the fostering care of the committees assigned to various 
interests. Muskegon will entertain the Federation next autumn, 
and during the year one of the board of directors will act as a 
consulting member of each committee, thus bringing the clubs and 
the board into more intimate and intelligent communication with 
the work to be carried forward. 

The vice-president, Mrs. L. E. Gould, of Owosso, will counsel 
the art committee, which will advise with her in the attempts made 
to stimulate interest in art. Vice-President Mrs. B. E. Andrews, 
of Three Rivers, will hold the same relation to the legislative com- 
mittee; Dr. Eliza Mosher, of the U.of M., will assist the educa- 
tional committee which has had household economics made a 
feature of its endeavor this year. Mrs. Clement Smith, of Hast- 
ings, will aid the club organization committee; Miss Ellen 
Morrison, of Grand Rapids, that on reciprocity; Mrs. Ella 
Ellison, of Battle Creek, will counsel with the members of the 
industrial committee, and Mrs. Marks, of Detroit, the one working 
for forestry and town improvement. 

The Federation number of the “ Interchange,” November and 
December, has many valuable features. In addition to the annual 
address of President Perry, the address of welcome by President 
James B. Angell, of the U. of M., it includes Dean Mosher’s strong 
and suggestive paper on the “Importance of Scientific and 
Technical Education as a Preparation for Home-Making.” This 
paper might well be read in every club, even to the exclusion of 
some labored encyclopedic effort on “ Antiquity.” In interest of 
better home-making it would well repay extended consideration. 
Few state Federation organs contain so much that is really valu- 
able to club interests as this number of the Michigan “Interchange.” 

The Saginaw Art Club has issued a catalogue of its valuable 
collection of lantern slides which will be rented at a reasonable 
price to other clubs throughout the state, who may desire to illus- 
trate some of the subjects on their programs. 

The Michigan Woman’s Press Association is again bereaved 
by the death of its vice-president, Mrs. Mary K. Buck, of Traverse 
City. Mrs. Buck was a most estimable woman, and had made a 
fine record for literary ability; she was thoughtful, earnest, con- 
scientious and loyal beyond the average, and will be widely 
mourned. Mrs. Stone, Mrs. Applegate, Mrs. Buck, three loved 
and enthusiastic members of the association, are a sorrowful loss 
to the band of pen-workers who have stood so loyally and long for 
woman’s advancement. 


a Grand Rapids City Federation of Women’s Clubs hela its 
first meeting of the present season in the Ladies’ Literary 
Club house on Sheldon street, Wednesday afternoon, December 
4, and was attended by a large representation of club women of the 
city. The Federation has taken a new departure, and now its 
doors are open to the clubs of the suburban towns. The Literary 
Club of Ada and the Belding Woman’s Club was admitted to 
membership and ably represented at this meeting. The principal 
address of the afternoon was given by deputy state inspector of 
factories, Mrs. Whipple, who has been in the city nearly three 
weeks inspecting factories and shops in which women are em- 
played. She stated in her address that she found the laundries 
in this city offered better accommodations and provisions for 
women, and comparatively better wages, than almost any other of 
the places in which women are employed. The accommodations 
in the dry good stores were not so good; hotels were well man- 
aged, especially in regard to women employes, vastly better than 
in Detroit. She found the new laws in regard{to child labor rig- 
idly enforced, and with admirable results. Resolutions were read 
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Mrs. Lucia Gale Barber talks on 


‘‘ The Adjustment of Mind and Body to Modern Life,” ‘* The 
Body’s Relation to Mind and Morals,” ‘‘Breathing for Mind and 
Body,’’ “Concentration for Conservation of Energy,’’ ‘‘ Mental 
Rest Through Physical Repose,’ “The Importance of Physical 
Training for Children.” 


For Dates and Terms, address 
The Ludlow, Copley Sg., Boston 


and adopted in memory of President McKinley, in approval of 
President Roosevelt’s stand against anarchy and recommending 
that all Michigan clubs devote one regular club meeting a year 
toan “American day,” when theories kindred to the welfare and 
prosperity of our nation, state and city can be discussed. These 
resolutions were signed by Mrs. Lorraine Immen and!eight othe! 
prominent club women. Mary H. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


T THE annual meeting of the Civic Club, January 11, in 
Philadelphia, full reports for thejyear were presented by the 
chairmen of the committees and by Mrs. Owen Wister, the retiring 
president. Mrs. Rollin Norris presented an interesting report on 
the directory of Charitable and Philanthropic Organizations, which 
has been the practical work accomplished during the past year. 
This directory will contain accurate information regarding every 
charitable, philanthropic and educational organization in the city. 
It will be sent to the printers next month, and it is expected that 
the first edition will be ready for subscribers a few weeks later. 

The club has continued all its old lines of work, including 
summer schools and playgrounds, circulating libraries, summer 
concerts, free exhibitions at the Academy of the Fine Arts, moth- 
ers’ meetings and the work of the League of Good Citizenship. It 
has also been interested in several legislative measures, including 
bills upon child labor in mines and compulsory education. In her 
annual address Mrs. Wister dwelt particularly upon the corrupt 
political conditions in the city and their effect in retarding civic 
work such as the club desired to do. 

The annual election resulted as follows: President, Mrs, 
Matthew Baird; vice-presidents, Mrs. Cornelius Stevenson, Mrs. 


“CONCERNING CATS” 


By HELEN M. WINSLOW 


THE MOST COMPREHENSIVE BOOK ON THESE PETS 
EVER PUBLISHED. 


AGNES REPPLIER says: “A copy has never left my desk 
since I got it weeks ago. I have read and re-read it and hope it 
carries pleasure to all cat-lovers as to me.” 


Beautifully illustrated Cloth, $1.50 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON 


Talcott Williams, Mrs. Horace Brock, Miss Frances Clark, Mrs. 
Joseph P. Mumford; corresponding secretary, Miss Lucy Davis; 
recording secretary, Mrs. William M. Lybrand; treasurer, Mrs. 
George W. Kendrick, Jr. Departments: Municipal Government, 
Mrs. Thomas S. Kirkbride, chairman; Education, Miss Alice Car- 
ter, chairman ; Social Science, Mrs. M. B Johnson, chairman ; Art, 
Mrs. C. Stuart Patterson, chairman. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


RS. MARY SWIFT GIST, who was for two years our Dis” 

trict of Columbia correspondent, died last month at her 
home ia Washington after a long and painful illness. As presi- 
dent of the Woman’s National Press Association, regent of Con- 
tinental Chapter Daughters of the American Revolution, corre- 
spondent for a number of newspapers, and contributor to many 
magazines, she had attained a national reputation. She had 
resided in Washington for more than thirty years, and during that 
time had been identified with every woman’s organization in the 
city where patriotism, woman’s progress, or benevolence was the 
motive power. 

NEW YORH. 


HE state Federation board will meet February 13 at the 
Chelsea, New York city, the residence of Miss Anna Maxwel! 
Jones, General Federation secretary. It is expected that the indus 
trial schoo] committee of the Federation, of which Mrs. Doné Lyon 
is chairman, wiil present a definite plan for the furtherance of that 
project. It is hoped that a sufficient answer to the circular letter 
sent out by the committee to the clubs of the state, suggesting a 
contribution of $1 a member, will be received to warrant immediate 
action. Other matters of importance will come before the board, 
notably the appointment of committees to arrange for the next 
meeting of the Federation to be held in Brooklyn in November. 


PRIZES FOR HUMOROUS DRAWINGS. 


With a view to develop the talent of young draftsmen in a 
humorous direction, and to make clear the large demand for good 
examples of this sort of artistic work, the “Century Magazine” has, 
on the following terms, announced a competition for original 
humorous drawings appropriate to the “Century” by any one 


under thirty years of age. 

For the best drawing, $ioo. For the second-best drawing, $60. 
For the third-best drawing, $40. 

The Editor and the Art-Director of the “Century” are tobe 
the judges of the competition, and the drawings that win the prizes 
are to be the property of the magazine , which is to have the privi- 
lege of publishing them, and is to have the refusal of all drawings 
submitted. 

It is hoped that this competition will result in many availabie 
drawings besides the pr ze winners. 

Drawiogs must be delivered at the rooms of the “Century,” 
33 East Seventeenth street, New York, by noon of March 1, 19¢2. 


Above all, woman needs to be emancipated by the vplifti: ~ 
power of a moral purpose, says William M. Salter in the Janua: y 
‘Atlantic.’ This is her sateguard in her new relation, just as it 's 
always man’s safeguard. Let her thought be, not whatdo I want 
to do or be, not what must I do or be, but what would it be righ: 
for me to do or be, taking for her stardard the wide and permane: t 
good of the race, and she may err in judgment, but she will never 
sin. Following one’s heartis ot uncertain value. Following duty. 
or whatever is consistent with duty, orif not duty as commonly 
understood, then duty as more perfectly corceived, but always 
duty, and not mere inclination and picasure, this is the way of 
safety, this the higher liberty. 

“Self-reverence, seif-knowledge, self-control, 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power.” 


There is no other way than this old way. It is the way for men 
and it is the way for women. 
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BOOKS. 


HE Strength of the Hills,” by Florence Wilkin- 
son, is a strong virile story of life in the North 
woods. It is the ninth in the series of novels by 
American authors which has been such a notable 
event in the publishing field during the past year 
“The Strength of the Hills” opens in a lumber 
camp high up ia the Adirondacks, and the fresh, 
bracing air of the mountains and lumber 
life captivate the reader at once. The transfigur- 
ation of Enoch Holme, a son of the hills, and the 
influence upon him of Alison McDonald, a 
daughter of the city, together with the strong 
love interest, are the main movements of the story. 
There are no questionable incidents in the story 
and the strong religious character of the hero 
permeates the entire book. The publishers may well claim for 
this novel a foremost place among the recent fiction having for its 
subject the shrewd native-American type found in rural neighbor- 
hoods. New York. Harper Brothers. Price, $1.50. 


“The Real World,” by Robert Herrick, is a thoroughly good 
story which narrates the struggles of a young American from boy- 
hood through youth to manhood, portraying faithfully but not 
monotonously his sordid beginnings, the influence of the caste of 
wealth and birth, his passions, his temptations and much else with 
which he hastocontend. Mr. Herrick gives us genuine flesh and 
blood creations, enlivened and subdued with the grace of his 
imagination, yet complete and unexaggerated. The women of his 
story are no less real than his men. And although the book must 
be classed with those novels which “point a moral,” it easily ranks 
as a remarkable story both inits imaginative skiil and its exposi- 
sition of real life. New York. Macmillan Co. Price, $1.50. 


“Elements of the Theory and Practice of Cookery,” is the 
rather unattractive title of a really valuable book by Mary E. Wil- 
liams and Katherine Ralston Fisher, present and past teachers of 
cookery in the public schools of New York. Itseems to be a safe 
working guide for the kitchen, combined with a handbook of 
study and reference. New York. Macmillan Co. Price, $1. 


“What H.ppened to Wigglesworth” may be characterized, as 
the billboards say, as * a rearnny farce,” by W.O. Fuller. Itisa 
collection of fueny newspaper sketches after the order of the 
“ Spoopendyke Papers” and the “ Bowsers,” and these events in 
the Wigglesworth tamily have brought forth such peals of laughter 
from a host of families where the hero is easily recognizable under 
some other name that it would be useless to criticise the book if 
one wanted to. Many women will shed tears of laughter, not 
uomixed with painful recollections, over the words and actions of 
Mr. Wigglesworth, and those who like a furny book which they 


GENCY ceptance” (from editoria) notice). 
References: -- Noah Brooks, Mrs. Deland, 


Mrs. Burton Harrison, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, W. D. Howells, Mrs. Moulton, 
Mary E. Wilkins, Helen M. Winslow and others. Send stamp for BOOKLE'|! 
to 


ELeventn Year. Candid, suggestive Criticism, 
literary and technical Revision, practical Advice, 
Disposal; MSS. of all kinds, prose and verse. 
“Such services may make the difference between suc- 
cess and failure, and turn the scale in favor of ac- 


WILLIAM A. DRESSER, Director, 
Dept. C, 52 Atherton St., 
Egleston Square, BOSTON, MASS. 
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can enjoy during the brief moments of waiting that come in every 
day, or for an hour of reading aloud in the family circle, will find 
here just what they like. The book is beautifully printed, bound 
and illustrated. Boston. Henry A. Dickerman & Son. Price, $1.50. 


“American Authorsand Their Homes,” edited and introduced 
by Francis Whiting Halsey, is both a valuable and an inter- 
esting book of the period, consisting of papers originally pub- 
lished in the New York “Times” Saturday Review, and equally 
divided between interview and description. The illustrations rep- 
resent the houses, or studies, or libraries of authors (Howells, 
Aldrich, Bangs, Stoddard, Stockton and others), and the frontis- 
piece is a view of the library in the Authors’ Club, New York. 
Mr. Halsey has added dated lists of the authors’ best books and 
other works. The papers have been approved by the authors de- 
scribed, so that the reader’s conscience need not be disturbed by 
any fear of intrusion, and their critical flavor, although slight, is 
just. In these days, when everybody is anxious to know all about 
the people who do things, this book will meet an almost universal 
demand. The volume is beautifully bound and an ornament to 
any library table. New York. James Pott & Co. Price, $1.25. 


“Nata, the Magician,” by Isabella Ingalese, is not an ordinary 
or conventional ‘novel. It is written for the purpose of bringing 
lovers ‘of fiction into an entirely new line of thought. The story 
explains the operation of the vibratory law underlying all phenom- 
ena, and while it instructs it also entertains its readers with many 
strange and ludicrous characters and situations, and, whether one 
agrees with all its tenets or not, the book is written in plain, choice 
English, devoid of all metaphysical, occult and oriental terms 
and abstractions, and is of absorbing interest throughout. New 
York. The Abbey Press. Price, $1.50. 


“Dr. Josephine,” by Willis Barnes, is a clever book that solves 
the question of labor troubles and strikes by advocating the system 
of a profit-sharing basis for all forms of work. The author has 
ideas that are original and, if adopted, might solve a vexing prob- 
lem in a comparatively short time. The volume is interesting from 
cover to cover, as it also treats of love and adventure, themes 
which, though old, are always new and eagerly read by everyone. 
New York. The Abbey Press. Price, $1. 


“Correggio” is the subject of No. 10 in the Riverside Art 
Series by Estelle M. Hurll. These books are invaluable to stu- 
dents of art history and to art classes, and have been recommended 
by the General Federation’s art committee for the use of club 
women. The volume, like its predecessors, contains faithful repre- 
ductions of the best pictures of the famous painter, with valuable 
suggestions from the editor as aids to the study of Correggio. As 


Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


A sample set of suffrage tracts (40 different kinds) sent post. 
paid for ten cents. These include arguments for equal suffrage by 
Clara Barton, Secretary of the Navy Long, Florence Nightingale, 
Senator Geo. F. Hoar, Frances Willard, Phillips Brooks, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, Mrs. Livermore, Whittier, Longfellow, Emerson, 
George William Curtis, Col. T. W. Higginson, Abraham Lincoln» 
and many others. Address 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


Trial subscription to Woman's Journal, 3 months for 25 cents. 
Sample copies free. | 
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a hand-book of reference and a general textbook, this litte volame 
will be welcomed by a host of students. Price, in paper, 35 cents ; 
in cloth, 50 cents. Boston. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. | 


“Little Pilgrimages Among the Women Who Have Written 
Famous Books,” by E. F. Harkins and C. H. L. Johnston, is the 
most interesting book of the kind that has been published on 
kindred topics in a long time—especially to women. It gives 
authentic information, charmingly set forth, about the work and 
the personality of Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Frances Hodgson Bur- 
nett, Sarah Orne Jewett, Mrs. Burton Harrison, Charles Egbert 
Craddock, Anna Katharine Green, Mollie Elliott Seawell, Amelia 
E. Barr, Mary E. Wilkins, Octave Thanet, Marshall Saunders, 
Kate Douglas Wiggin, Gertrude Atherton, John Oliver Hobbs 
(who is American born), Lillian Bell, Ruth McEnery Stuart, 
Anna Farquhar, Pauline Bradford Mackie, Mary Johnston and 
Ellen G. Glasgow. There are portraits of all these and an addi- 
tional sketch of Bertha Runkie, the young author of the “Helmet 
of Navarre.” The book is written in a delightful style and is as 
interesting as any work of fiction. In these days, when the world 
wants to know all about successful authors, this book about favorite 
women novelists cannot fail of widespread popularity. Boston. 
L. C. Page & Co. Price, $1.25. 


“From Death to Life,” by Harry Marschner, an orthodox cler- 
gyman who deals with modern spiritualism as “a moral power.” 
Clothed in the garb of a story the book deals with such questions 
as “How shall I continue to exist? Shall it be death or life?’ 
“Death is a condition of separation from, life is a condition of 
union with, God. Regeneration is the passing from death in sins 
and trespasses unto life from glory to glory by believing in Christ 
New York. The Abbey Press. Price, $1.50. 


“The Shrine of Silence, a Book of Meditations,” is also by a 
clergyman, a Methodist parson, Rev. Henry Frank. It is nota 
story, but a helpful book of essays full of the spirit of natural rev- 
erence in a series of meditations that are entirely free from dog- 
matic expressions. They seek to obliterate the line of demarcation 
between science and religion and present the common ground on 
which both must abide. They appeal to the Christian who loves 
Jesus, but is not sectarian; to the Jew who has outgrown medizval 
rabbinism, and to the free-thinker who has drifted far from the 
ancient moorings ‘of faith, but yearns for some port in which he 
may find comfort and constant repose. New York. The Abbey 


Press. Price, $1.50. 


“Economy,” by Orison Swett Marden, is another “Success 
Booklet,” which is stimulating to young men, although more than 
ever open to the criticism sometimes made on Dr. Marden’s idea 
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of success—which is always a financial success. Iu the present 
volume Dr. Marden points out the fact that economy consists not 
alone in saving the pennies, but in storing up every experience, 
every piece of knowledge, every chance friend, and that it consists 
also in hoarding the mental and physical energies. In short, it is 
intimately concerned with every working phase of a man’s nature. 
New York. T. V. Crowell & Co. Price, 50 cents. 


“Money Making Socials,” by Adelaide Wescott Hatch, is 
published in response to a great demand for novel and attractive 
social affairs. The following unique and successful entertainments 
have proved great money makers, and combine a perfect harmony 
of all arrangements: Art Exhibit, Advertising Tableaux, A Coffee, 
A Delft Tea, A Doll Show, A Greek Tea, Gypsy Camp, A Hand- 
kerchief Bazaar, International Strawberry Festival, An Indoor 
Circus, Marsh Mallow Roast, Measuring Party, A Patriotic Tea, 
Pie Social, A Porto Rican Reception, Progressive Dinner, Rum- 
mage Sale, Sea-Spray, Silver Tea, Soap Bubble Tournament, Sock 
Social, Tour Around the World, Valentine Luncheon, Washington 
Birthday Party, Ye Old Folk Concert. The compilation has been 
carefully planned so as to meet ,the needs of all kinds of societies 
and to supply appropriate material for all seasons of the year. 
Hints Publishing Co.,, South Byron, N. Y. Price, 35 cents. 


“A Gumbo Lily,” by Stella Gilman, is a pretty story of the 
frontier, setting forth that pbase of American life which is fast dis- 
appearing before the inroads of civilization. The remaining tales 
are, for the most part, plain and wholesome sketches of everyday 
life in South Dakota, and will be of interest to all our readers in 
the West. New York. The Abbey Press. Price, 50 cents. 


Other new books from the same firm are “Jewels of Paste,” by 
Sue Edwards, a collection of short stories for the amusement of 
those who need the stimulant of novelty built upon the firm ground 
of common sense. “The Quest for the Empress,” by Albert J, 
Klinck, in which the drinkiog habit among young men is briefly 
but forcibly dealt with and the opinions the older heads of the med- 
ical protession have is touched upon. “People and Property” by 
Edwin B. Jennings, is a frank discussion of trusts and their dan- 
gers and “Democracy and Trusts” by the same author in which he 
demonstrates the truth that democracy must destroy the trusts, if 
the trusts are not to destroy democracy. All these are 50 cents 
each. Then there is a volume of verse by A. A. Hopkins which 
the publishers say “offers tempting selection to the public reader 
who would stir the public heart, and to the private reader whose own 
heart beats in unison with every impulse for humanity’s good,” ar. 
a litle “Handbook of Minerals and Precious Stones” by Felix J. 
Troughton, which is an excellent thing to have in the house as 't 
includes every known mineral and precious stone. The last two 
are 25 cents each. All these may be ordered through any ba k- 
seller, or will be sent postpaid for the price by the Abbey Press 
114 Fifth avenue, New York. 


“ Pussy-Meow ” is the unattractive title of a pretty little bork 

on cats, by S. Louise Patterson, which has been highly commend: «i 

by several competent critics. It is the autobiography of a pet cat 

of wide observation and worldly wisdom, and will do much to 
VISITING 


100 = 


Latest and correct styles and sizes. Order filled day received. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Not obtainable elsewhere at twice the price. Booklet ‘‘ CAKD 
STYLE ’’ PREE! Agents wanted. Also business and professional cards. 
For sanples WEDDING ANNOUNCEMENTS, Etc., send 2c. 


Ee J. Schuster Ptg. & Eng. Co., Dept. 141. St. Louis, Mo. 
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awaken and strengthen the feeling of kindness to animals which 
are, thank Heaven, widening and deepening every year. It is an 
excellent book to have in the family, as it will interest the older 
reader while enlarging his or her heart, and is sure to be of great 
benefit to all young people. Ignorance and thoughtlessness have 
caused far more cruelty to animals than positive cruelty, and if 
such books as “ Pussy Meow ” could be put into every family in 
this country the cause of humanity would be helped. Philadel. 
phia. George W. Jacobs & Co., 103 South Fifteenth street. Price, 
60 cents. 


Miss Mary A. Wadsworth, an accomplished scholar and 
an excellent teacher and lecturer on Shakespeare and other literary 
topics, has lately prepared an interesting book entitled “ Shakes. 
peare and Prayer,” which Messrs. W. M. Welch & Co. of Chicago 
have brought out in dainty illuminated and illustrated form. 
Books have been written on “Shakespeare and the Bible” (Bishop 
Wordsworth’s) and Shakespeare as a moral and religious teacher 
has been discussed by Rev. Dr. Morison, by the preachers of the 
“ Shakespeare Sermons,” recently collected by Rev. Dr. Arbuth- 
not, vicar of Holy Trinity Church at Stratford, and others; but 
this, so far as we know, is the first attempt to collect and to con- 
sider the many examples of prayer and allusions to prayer inter- 
spersed in the works of the dramatist. This has been done with 
admirable taste and sympathetic appreciation, and the book may 
be curdially commended to readers, students and lovers of Shakes- 
peare. It is dedicated to the “Club Women of Illinois,” in which 
state the author is a college instructor. 

Miss Wadsworth has also prepared and the same publishers 
have issued, “ Games and Holidays from Shakespeare,” a series of 
sixty cards put up in a neat box with full instructions for playing. 
The game is ingenious, entertainiug and instructive, and has 
become very popular wherever young people (and “children of 
larger growth” no less) have learned to play it. W. J. R. 


The Santa Fe Railroad Company has issued the daintiest 
brochure we have ever seen called “A Book for Club Women,” 
treating of California, its homes, gardens and domestic conditions 
with a word about the journey thither over the Santa Fe. Itis 
beautifully illustrated and will be a most attractive souvenir of the 
next biennial. Every club woman ought to send to the agent of 
the Santa Fe Railroad in the city nearest her for this artistic little 
affair. 


The Baker & Taylor Co. has in preparation a book entitled 
“Parliamentary Usage for Women's Clubs,” by Mrs. Emma A. 
Fox, recording secretary of the General Federation. This work 
consists mainlyof papers which have already appeared in thi- 
magazine. These have been revised and recast to make the volume 
a unit and give it more continuity. When the work is complete it 
will make the best manual of parliamentary rules yet turned out. 
The readers of this paper are familiar with the quality of Mr-. 
Fox’s papers and know her as an authority on all questions relatiry 
to parliamentary rules. The publishers promise that this boc 
shall be manufactured in a manner equal to the contents. Their 
aim will beto adaptit for ready reference and to simplify the 


YOUR FACE IS YOUR FORTUNE! 


This is a FACE TO FACE talk with WOMEN, and there’ no use 
getting angry about it. Don’t plaster an old faded face with Powders 

Sheet Wrinkl rs,” “Skin Tighteners,” Bleaches or Co<«metics 
ANY kind, which only cl the pores ad r.in the skin. Get at the 
ROOT of the trouble by brin ng the impurities to the SURFACE 
withan“ AMERICA BEAUTY” Mask. Results guaranteed. Age 
makes no difference. Send 4c. for let. 
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technicalities as much as possible by the style and diversity of 
type, indexing and tables. It is expected that the work will be 


published about March 1. 


The Current History Club of Malone, N. Y., Mrs. John I. 
Gilbert, president, have given a new impulse to their work by secur- 
ing two lectures from Mrs. Mary Davis Moore, of Binghamton, N. 
Y.,on “How to think about the quality of a book, based on Mr. 
James Lane Allen’s ‘Reign of Law,’” and “Suggestive Descrip- 
tion, what it is, its relation to the vital style of our new best writing, 
how to make our own style suggestive. Illustrations from current 


reading.” 
THINGS SAID OF THE CLUB 
WOMAN. 


I feel that I cannot keep house without it—let alone keeping 
intelligently informed upon club matters.— Louisa L. Rickett, 


Nebraska. 


Our club has 224 members, and I wish each one were a sub- 
scriber to the CLuB WoMAN.— Mary E. Ridenbaugb, president of 
the Woman’s Columbian Club, Idaho. 


I wish every club woman in Michigan might read your 
valuable paper. It is having a great influence in the club world.— 
Martha A. Keating, Muskegon. 


i TOURIST CARS ON THE NICHEL PLATE 
ROAD. 


Semi-weekly transcontinental tourist cars between the At- 
, lantic and the Pacific coasts, are operated by the Nickel Plate and 

its connections. Tourist cars referred to afford the same sleeping 
accommodations, with same class of mattress and other bed cloth 
ing, that are provided in the regular Pullman sleeping car service 
These tourist cars leave Boston Mondays and Wednesdays, and 
leave San Francisco Tuesdays and Fridays. Berths in these 
tourist cars are sold at greatly réduced rates. Conveniences are 
offered without extra cost, for heating food or preparing tea or 
coffee, affording every facility for comfort on a long journey, espe- 
cially for families traveling with children. Lowest rates may be 
obtained always via the Nickel Plate Road for all points in the 
West. For special information regarding all trains on the Nickel 
Plate Road, including these tourist cars, consult your nearest 
ticket agent, or write L. P. Burgess, New England Passenger 
Agent, 258 Washington street, Boston, Mass. 


“Federation Special ” 


Book now and secure desirable location on the ‘‘SPECIAL,”’ 
for Los Angeles under personal escort of Mr. J. P. McCann, T. P. 
Agent, Missouri Pacific Railway. The finest train and most at- 
tractive Itinerary ever offered to the Club Women. 


For further information address : 


: W. E. HOYT, G. E. P. Agt., UL. W. EWALD, N. E.P. Agt., 
) 391 Broadway, 192 Washington St., 
New York City. Boston, Mass 


NOTHING LIKE IT! 


“PILLS A HITHERTO UNOCCUPIED FIELD.” 
“MEETS A DISTINCT WANT.” 


The Great Round World 


NINE MONTHS FOR THE PRICE OF SIX 


The women of today, especially CLUB WOMEN, are desirous of finding 
the very best sources from which up-to-the-minute tiformation can be obtained. 

The above extraordinary offer is to give YOU an opportunity to become 
familiar with the BEST WEEKLY NEWS and CURRENT EVENTS 
JOURNAL ever published. Mr. Melville E. Stone, General Manager of the 
Associated Press, says: 

‘It is a very valuable and interesting publication it FIUL* A 
HITHERTO UNOCCUPIED FIELD. Continuous reading of it is eq: ivalent 
to a LIBERAL EDUCATION.”’ 

Besides “filling a hitherto ucoccupied field, it MEETS A DISTINCT 
WANT,” says the Indianapolis Journal “serving busy men as a substitute 
for the daily paper ” 

Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge, in renewing her subscription, writes. AN EX- 
CELLENT TWO DOLLAR INVESTMENT.” 

We are anxious to have you try the paper. However, itis only ‘air tha 
you should have an opportunity to become well acquainted with it before you 


subscribe. Therefore, if you will mail us ten (1oc) cents, with cour name and 
address, we will send “The Great Round World” six weeks on trial. 

If, at the end of that time you decide that you wish the paper continued, 
send us $1.00 and your name will be entered upon the regular subscription list 
for eight months longer. 

If you wish to send a dollar at once, we wil] mail you “The Greet Round 


World” NINE MONTHS! 
Five centsacopy year. 


THE GREAT ROUND WORLD, 150 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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Do not try to get along without THE Critic. It 
is as essential a part of present-day American intel- 
lectual life as trade journals are of business life. 

To-day EVERYBODY reads, and if you are not 
in touch with current literary affairs you are at 
a disadvantage. 


The Critic 


(A monthly illastrated journal of literature, art and life.) 


is the most useful, the most authoritative, the most 
‘* up-to-date,’’ the most ably conducted of all the 
literary and critical magazines. Books, writers, 
literary news and gossip, caricature, portraiture, 
the fine arts, music, the drama,—these are subjects 
which THE CRITIC treats in it own unique way, 
sanely, justly, luminously. 


You need THE CRITIC in your intellectual life. 
$2.00 A Year ~ 25c. A Number 


Send for specimen copies and list of special offers. 


THE CRITIC Co., 
27 and 29 West 23d St. : . NEW YORK 


THE 


‘‘THE EAST COAST OF FLORIDA 
1S PARADISE REGAINED.’’ 


PARLOR 


LIMITED 
PULLMAN (ste) CAR 
AND TRAINS, 


Reaching the Famous Resorts, 


St. AUGUSTINE, ORMOND, 
DAYTONA, ROCKLEDGE, 
PALM BEACH, MIAMI. 


A Short Sea Trip from Miami 
by Steamer to 


NASSAU, N. P., 
KEY WEST, FLA., 
HAVANA, CUBA. 


SEND FOR SOUVENIR BOOKLET. 
PARROTT, Vice-Pres’t and Gen’! M’e’r, 
J.P. BECKWITH, Traffic Manager, 
RAINE R, Ass’: Gen’l Pass’r Agent, 

ST. A. .US* NE, FLA. 


EXPERIENCE 


Trave 
DESIGNS 

CopyvricutTs &c. 

Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica 
tions ae confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest for yl 

Patents taken rough Munn 

special notice, without charge, in the 


"Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
Mi) four months, $L. Soild byall newsdealers. 


NN & New York 


Branch Office, 625 F 8t., 


50 YEARS’. 


High-Grade 


Photographers. 
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BOSTON & MAINE RAILROAD. 


LOWEST RATES 
Service 


BOSTON and CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 
WEST, SOUTHWEST, NORTHWEST 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all Through Trains 


For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass. and Tkt. Agt., 
BOSTON. 


To CALIFORNIA 
Throush COLORADO 


A comfortable, interesting and inexpensive 
way of going to the Pacific Coast is to join a 
Burlington Route Personally Conducted Party. 
One leaves Chicago and St. Louis every week 
for Los Angeles, over the route outlined above, 
by way of Denver, Colorado Springs and Salt 
Lake City. All the magnificent Colorado 
mountain scenery is passed by daylight. 


We reserve sleeping-car berths, and will be glad to send jo0v 
illustrated books about Colorado and California (6 cents each) 
and folders with maps, time tables and a description of the 
journey, without cost. Kindly write for particulars. 


P. S. EUSTIS, Gen’l Pass’r Agent C.B. & 0. R.R, 
CHICACO, ILL, 
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DIRECTORY OF CLUB LECTURERS. 


MAJOR JAMES B, POND presents 


MRS, JEANNETTE ROBINSON MURPHY 


ical Lectures upon 
AFRICAN SLAVE MUSIC AND FOLK LORE, NEGRO HOODOOISM IN AMERICA, 
BLACK MAMMY—CREDITOR, THE SOUTHERN VIEW OF THE RACE PROB- 
LEM, THE MOUNTAIN WHITES OF NORTH CAROLINA, (Given singly or in 
series.) For her new k, “ African Music and Traditions in America,” 
Address Mrs. J. R. Murpuy, 345, WEST 57th STREET, NEw York City. 


“EVENINGS OF SCOTTISH S NG.” 
The old songs sung. and their meaning 
told. Address 540 WEST 150th STREET, 
New YorK, 


MISS AMY MURRAY'S 


THE BIBLE AS LITERATURE. 
LECTURE-READINGS. CLASS LESSONS. 


MISS HELEN M. COLE. 


Miss Cole issues “SUGGESTIONS FOR THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE AS 
LITERATURE IN WoMEN’s CLuBs,” endorsed by the Library Committee of 
the Massachusetts State Federation. Address 146 BowpoiIN STREET (off 


Beacon) Boston, MAss. 
MRS FM MA A, FAX AND PRACTICE, refers among others, by 
permission to the following: Mrs. Flroy 
M. Avery, ex-State Regent, I). A. R., of Ohio; Miss Clara A. Avery, ex-Presi- 
dent Michigan State Federation of Women’s Clubs, Detroit, Mich.; Eliza M. 
Mosher, M. D., Professor of Hygiene, Literary Department, University of Michi- 
n, Ann Arbor; Mrs. E. Y. Comstock, Marion, Ind.; Mrs. S. L. Smith, Presi- 
ent Twentieth Century Club, Detroit, Mich.; Mrs. M. E. Raw-on, President 
Cleveland Day Nursery and Kindergarten Association, Cleveland, Ohio ; Madame 
P. Mariotte Davis. Purdue Ind.; Mrs. Clara P. Bouriand, 
President Woman’s Club, Peoria, Ii)J.; M. C. Williams, M. D., Louisville, Ky. 
Address 21 BAGLEY AVENUE, DETROIT, MICH. 


TALKS ON THE MODERN NOVEL- 
, ISTS: Robert ! ouis Stevenson, Rud- 
8 yard Kipling, George Meredith, Hail 


ane, Thomas Hardy. For terms and dates address 281 DARTMOUTH STREET, 
OSTON, 


Instructor in PARLIAMENTARY LAW 


LECTURES ON LITERATURE, ART AND SOCIOLOGY. 

WM G WAR THE NOVEL AND THE SHORT STORY ; TENNYSON ; 
. we ® MICHAEL ANGELO; THE TRAINING OF THE 
FuTuRE C1T1zEN. For other subjects send for circular. Address 281 DART- 


MOUTH STREET, BOSTON. 


Conducts correspondence 
MR \| RI study courses, also Jecture- 
. ) study courses in SHORT 


Story WRITERS, STANDARD NOVELISTS, SHAKESPEARE, BROWNING’S 
LYRICS AND DRAMAS, ENGLISH POETS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, THE 
MADONNA IN ART, THE BARBIZON SCHOOL OF PAINTERS, WOMEN OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY, WOMEN OF THE BIBLR, historical and literary studies, 
For terms and dates address 5835 DREXEL AVE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


WOMEN IN THE PROFESSIONAL 
AND INDUSTRIAL WORLD; A 
° TION IN SOCIAL ECONOMICS: 


FAVES FROM A REPORTER'S NOTE BooK; THE MODERN NEWSPAPER, ITS 
MAKERS AND ITS MISSIONS: HUMORISTS OF THE MID-CENTURY. Address 
218 CEDAR STREET, DEDHAM, MASS. 


New Lecture ks AND TALKS, 
MRS FLORENGE HOWE HALL Dr. SAMUELGRIDLEY Howe, 
the Massachusetts Philanthro- 


i-t; RatpH WAtpo Guide, Philosopher and Friend; Tomas 
ARLYL¥ 4ND WHAT We Him; CURKENT VIFWED FROM A 
Naw STANDPOINT: NEw CHIVALRY; THE AMERICAN WOMAN OF THE 

TWENTIETH CENTURY. Address PLAINFIELD, Naw JERSEY. 
ing subjects: CoLor ; its harmonies, 


MRS, CANDAGE WHEELE contrasts and discords, as applied to 


art and interior decoration, with examples. INTERIOR DECORATION ; its rules, 
variations and practice. Women’s ART INDUSTRIES AND HoME MANUPFAC- 
TURES, with examples. For terms and particulars address Mrs, C. Wheeler, 
124 East Twenty-seventh Street, New York City, 


will lecture before clubs on the follow- 


LECTURES 10902. 


LAND Poets. The lecturer was told the history of the origin of Longfellow’s 
most popular poems himself. I]. OVER THE ANDES, (OR NEW 
SOUTH AMERICA, The lecturer went over the Andes in 1895 by the Trans- 
Andean Railroad. The lecture has been given in Cooper Institute, New York. 
and many times in New England and New York. HII. New ENGLAND Fike 
SIDE TALEs. The lecturer wrote “In Old New England.” D. Appleton & Cw. 
IV. STORY WRITING. The lecturer is the author of the “Zigzag Journevs,’ 
‘Story ot the Hymns,” and “Creators of Liberty” series of books, the last pub- 
lished by D. Appleton & Co. He has written stories for “Harper's” and for 
Century,” and was for years a manuscript reader in the office of te “Y«uth’s 
Companion. Price, the same as paid to other lecturers by the same society or 
club. Address 28 WORCESTER STREET. BOSTON. 


THE 
Woman’s Manual of Parliamentary Law - 


By HARRIETTE R. SHATTUCK. 


Single copy, 75 cents. Six or more copies, 6% centseach. Sent postage paid 
on receipt of price by 


’ THE CLUB WOMAN, 52 Atherton St., Egleston Sq., Boston. 


OFFICIAL BADGES 


OP THE 


GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


Price, with hooks for pendant, 55 cents: without 


hooks, 50 cents; 8 cents additional for postage and r yistrs 


MRS. CEORCE H. NOYES, 


204 Prospect Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Organized Nov- 
by 1807, un- 

der the auspi 
of the Chicago Woman s Club, has for its purpo-e to m-et the needs of studente, 
public speakers and w'iters. who are either at a distance from libraries or have not 
the necessary time to collect data for thejgewfrk. Data for writing papers—Pro- 
ams— Bibliographies Books purchased—Questions answered—Statistical in- 
oermation, etc. Circulars sent onapplication. Address S) UpENT’s REFERENC® 
BUREAU, CHICAGO WOMAN’S CLUB, 203 MICHIGAN AVENUB, CHICAGO, ILL. 
MRS. MARY DAVIS MOOR TURE STUDIES on book-club read- 
ng and present literary style. 


Training in Theme writing by correspondence, and Manuscript Revised for clubs 
and the press. Send for data. Address, BINGHAMTON, N. 


LECTURE-RECITALS and LEc- 


“New Leaf” 


A Quarterly Journal published by the Patients of Williard 
Hospital, and devoted to the welfare of that institution, the study 
and cure of inebriety, and the publication of good literature. A 
survey of literature on inebriety, its prevention and treatment, is 
being undertaken, and readers will be kept in touch with the ad- 
vances made in all parts of the world in meeting this, the most 
momentous problem that confronts the human race. 


Terms: $1.00 per year, postpaid 
Sample Copies Free 


All money, in excess of cost of printing, devoted to the Hos- 
pital New-Building Fund. 

Will you not subscribe, not only for yourself, but for friends 
who may be interested in such a journal? 


Pubtishers “NEW LEAF,” Box 17, Bedford, Mass. 


a 
— $$ $$ 


